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From the Quarterly Review. 


1. Report from the Select Committee on the Condi- 
tion, Management, and Affairs of the British 
Museum, together with the Minutes of Evi- 
dence. Ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed, 1835. Fol. pp. 623. 

2. Report, ditto, ditto, 1836. Fol. pp. 595. 

3. Report from the Select Committee on the British 
Museum, (building with plans,) 1838. pp. 22. 

4. Copy of a Representation from the Trustees of 
the British Muscum to the Treasury, on the 
subject of an enlarged Scale of iture for 
the supply of Printed Books. March 27, 
1846 


5. Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the Constitution of the British Museum, 
with the Minutes of Evidence. 1850. Fol. 
pp. 823. 

6. Appendix. pp. 448. 

7. Misrepresentations of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners exposed. By the Rev. J. Forswaut. 
8vo. 1850. 

8. Copies of all Communications addressed to the 
Treasury by the Trustees of the British Muse- 
um, with reference to the Report of the Com- 
missioners. June 7, 1850. 

9. Public Petitions, complaining of the defective 
Arrangements in the Library of the British 
Museum. Aug. 15, 1850. 

10. Report from the Select Committee on Public 
Libraries, together with the Proceedings of the 
Committee, Minutes of Evidence, and Appen- 
dix. July 23, 1849. Fol. pp. 317. 

11. Report, ditto, ditto, Aug. 1, 1850. Fol. pp. 
410. ‘7 

12. Inder to Report and Minutes of Evidence. 
1850. Fol. pp. 172. 


A.rtHovcu these Blue Books weigh more than a 
quorum of elderly reviewers could lift, we have 
read and digested the mass, which few in the House 
or out of the House will do, or are ever expected 
to attempt. The destiny of this species of the 
nearly extinct folio, printed at a frightful waste of 
public money, is to furnish food for worms or waste 
paper for pepper. 

he British Museum originated with Sir Hans 
Sloane, (1660-1753,) who devoted his long life to 
scientific pursuits—and the getting together of 
books, manuscripts, and rarities of every kind, at 
an expense of more than 50,000/. His testamen- 
tary offer to the nation of the entire collection for 
20,000/. was accepted by Parliament, and in 1755 
an act (26 George II. c. 20) was passed, which 
may be called a charter of foundation. About the 
same time a sum of 10,000/. was given for the 
Harleian manuscripts—to which the Cotton and 
Edwards collections were added ; and these begin- 
nings were advanced by George II., who, often 
pinched as to accommodation for German friends 
in his palaces, with marked liberality handed over 
the royal library of England, accumulated since 
Henry VII. Such was the nucleus around which 
the present vast and unrivalled assemblage has been 
gathered. 
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The government of the institution was vested in 
trustees; to the end (inéer alia) that, as the Act 
says, ‘‘ a free access to the collections may be given 
to all studious and curious persons, at such times 
and in such a manner as by the said trustees shall 
be limited for that purpose.’? These trustees are 
forty-eight in number. Twenty-three are called 
Official—being the holders for the time of certain 
high offices, by whom the national interests of 
church and state, law, science, and art, are pre- 
sumed to be represented and protected ; of these 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancel- 
lor, and the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
are termed the Principal Trustees. Nine others are 
called the Family Trustees, as representing the 
families of Sloane, Cotton, Harley, and other ben- 
efactors; one more is termed the Royal Trustee, 
because nominated directly by the crown, in re- 
spect of its many and great presents. The remaining 
Jifteen are styled the Elected Trustees; they are all 
chosen by the preceding twenty-three, and by them 
only ;—for an elected trustee has, wisely or un- 
wisely, no vote at subsequent elections, in deference 
to a supposed legal saw, Electus non potest eligere ; 
—but virtually the three Principal Trustees are the 
real electors. In accordance with the desire of Sir 
Hans Sloane, the elected were picked in the begin 
ning from among the adepts of learning and science . 
and this practice continued until about 1791, when 
the vacancies began to be filled up almost exclu- 
sively by persons of rank and fortune—not quite 
necessarily adepts ; an alteration possibly introduced 
at that revolutionary levelling period, with a laud- 
able view of strengthening the aristocracy. Be 
that as it may, by this monopoly of a coveted 
distinction, the seeds of discontent, jealousy, and 
hostility were sown, which have ripened into open 
warfare in our times—for in those when the change 
was made it was not much noticed. Even sages 
and doctors had small leisure for pondering on the 
abstract rights or wrongs of science, when a deluge 
from France threatened to carry away every ancient 
landmark, religious and social ; when the enemy 
was at the gate, all Englishmen, good and true, 
had to battle for altar and hearth. Nor did the 
nation at large take a tithe of the present interest 
in purely intellectual subjects. Few comparatively 
thirsted after knowledge or hungered after educa- 
tion—the modern panacea. The childlike, unin- 
structed curiosity of the many was well pleased and 
satisfied with the sort of exhibitions provided for 
them by our fathers; and the government, com- 
pelled to be prodigal in warlike expenditure,. 
grudged grants to an institution whose ends and 
objects flourish best in peace. Downing-street, 
overburthened with fear and toil, cared for none of 
these things;* and the British Museum itself 





* We have all heard that, on the first advance of the- 
French revolutionary armies into unplundered Italy, Mr. 
Pitt was offered the Pitti Gallery for a few thousands; 
but refused—more’s the pity—on the ground that he: 
would not reduce the navy one middy for the -Medicean: 
Venus. Perhaps the chancellor of the exchequer then did ' 
his duty, as the youngsters did theirs at Trafalgar. May 
— = man nor the middies be wanting when 
wante 
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hardly kept pace with the age, which it did not 
attempt to lead or advance. 

Of those intrusted with the working duties, the 
chief is called the Principal Librarian—though, as 
he has nothing to do with the books in particular, 
he might better be simply named the principal, the 
warden. He is appointed by the crown under the 
sign-manual, and holds his office during good 
behavior. To him, subject to the control of the 
trustees, the main care and custody of the Museum 
and its contents are confided ; among other duties, 
he is to watch that all the inferior officers perforin 
theirs; he grants temporary admissions to the 
public, pays salaries and incidental expenses, sees 
that the orders of the trustees are carried into effect, 
reports to them in al] cases of neglect and irregu- 
larity, and exercises a general superintendence over 
everything. He is the lieutenant-colonel com- 
mandant. The different departments are each 
managed by a head—a captain. Formerly, there 
were only three departments—those of the printed 
books, of the MSS., and of natural history ; but 
out of these three a fourth was carved about 1807, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Speaker Abbot, and was 
called that of arts and antiquities. Each captain, 
besides attending to the public, and to the general 
well-doing of his department, is to report on his 
occupations once a month to the standing committee 
of the trustees. These heads are aided by assist- 
ants and attendants, many of whose feelings are 
miserably wounded by being paid at so much per 
diem, like mere journeymen, and this only for the 
days they actually come totheir work. Noallowance 
is made for absences caused by illnesses to which 
the flesh is heir; none fur Ash Wednesday, Good 
Friday, and Christmas, when the Museum is closed 
and the church open. Neither is there any retiring 
pension for good and faithful servants who have 
wasted bone and marrow in such incessant occupa- 
tion. It is owing to this uncertainty, this timor 
paupertatis, so injurious to mind and body, that 
within Mr. Keeper Gray’s recollection six even of 
the officers have left the Museum or died of mental 

-disease. The duties of the Secretary—whom we 
liken to an adjutant—are to issue summonses for 
the meetings of trustees, to attend at them, make 
‘minutes of the proceedings, and conduct the official 
. correspondence. 

The patronage of the Museum belongs to the 
ithree, or any two, Principal Trustees, who appoint 
the holders in writing, and on a stamp, because that 
.is the only evidence they can show of such appoint- 
ments. Practically, it rests with the Archbishop. 
He is the first named in the Act, and is fixed for 
life in his high office, while the chancellors and 
speakers fluctuate with changes of ministries and 
parliaments. The remarkable coincidence of the 

imacy and speakership being for many years 
ayn one family—Manners Sutton—coupled with 
Chancellor Lord Eldon’s reluctance to act, natur- 
ally increased the preponderance of Lambeth. 
The mouth of the speaker son was dutifully dumb ; 
and the father archbishop became the real head of 
the triumvirate—the first consul. At that period, 
the attendant situations were often given to the 
menial servants of influential people. Butlers of 
bishops, when ripe for pension, form, we know, the 
‘raw material for cathedral vergers, and do credit 
‘by portly conduct to sober sinecures, which are 
their established perquisites and euthanasia: but 

romotion from the cellar to the cabinet, from the 
arder to the library, however legitimate the con- 
nection between gastronomy and literature, was a 
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custom more honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. The parting struggle of the principals, 
after it had been agreed not to provide thus for their 
own domestics, may be mentioned. The primate 
brought an appointment, already signed by the 
chancellor, and handed it over to the speaker ab- 
bot, to add his name. ‘Oh!’ said he, returning 
it read but unsigned; ‘another servant of your 
grace’st Two signatures are enough.” The 
archbishop blushed, and tore the paper. The 
patronage still continues in his grace’s successots 
—although (to judge from the Evidence) it appears 
to have latterly been in part exercised by the sec- 
retary, who had two applications for places every 
day for six months. The principal librarian, as 
housekeeper, had the nomination of the housemaid8, 
until, **to his (Sir Henry Ellis’) great satisfac- 
tion,”’ the privilege passed to the principal trustees. 
“Dec. 10, 1842—Cornelius Sullivan, Patrick 
Ryan, and David Roach were appointed in-door 
laborers to assist the housemaids.”’ Patrick is 
stout and well, David sound as a roach, poor 
‘Cornelius has died since in the service.” The 
heads of the respective departments are not usually 
consulted, on vacancies, as to the sort of person es- 
pecially wanted by them; they are compelled to 
take those who are appointed by a power that is 
without responsibility, be they fit or not. Nay, 
persons are appvinted in spite of their remon- 
strances. As there is no rule or indeed custom of 
promotion, a stranger may be put over an old and 
meritorious assistant, and the head exposed to blame 
for not unanticipated consequences. This discour- 
aging system brought about a just retribution; and 
it was partly to the clamors of a temporary assist- 
ant, who had been dismissed, that the parliamentary 
inquiries in 1835 were owing. 

It was during the official trusteeship of Mr. 
Speaker Abbot, one of the best trustees the Museum 
ever had, that its darkest moments drew to a close ; 
then the penurious grants from Parliament began 
gradually to be increased, and extended facilities 
were afforded to readers and visitors. After the 
glorious events of 1815, when the temple of Janus 
was shut, the arts of peace, trodden down under the 
iron heels of armed hosts, sprang up, and the in- 
tellectual energies of Europe, too long engrossed in 
hostility and destruction, were directed anew to the 

reservation and civilization of poor humanity. 

y this blessed peace our learned and scientific 
men were once more brought into contact with 
their continental] brethren, and a freer exchange 
made of discoveries and improvements. It was 
impossible, when the superior organization of 
foreign museums, their well-planned buildings, 
their liberal and effective arrangements were 
studied, that our ill-contrived and ill-managed old 
Museum could be defended even by its steadiest 
friends. The active and angry opponents were 
many, and they presently found leaders in the 
Naturalists. 

Natural History is comparatively a new science, 
and was quite secondary to literature in the days 
of Sloane—and afier them. It has made wonder- 
ful strides in the last fifty years; the family has 
grown to be very large, and is split into botanists, 
mineralogists, zoologists, entomologists, paleon- 
tologists, ornithologists, geologists, and other olo- 
gists. These eaglets, while young and unfledged, 
agreed well in one aerie; but, on waxing strong, 
became pugnacious, clamorous for independence, 
and inclined to pull the old nest to pieces, to build 
new ones for themselves with the materials. 
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So many of our readers will remember the Brit- 
ish Museum in its primitive state, that we may 
pass by the heavy porte-cochére of the prison-like 
exterior, the begrimed painted staircase and ceil- 
ings of the interior, the admired disorder of fish, 
flesh, and fowl, set out—so said the frondeurs—less 
to instruct than to amuse by a raree-show of varie- 
ties of cats and mice, rats and rabbits, blue butter- 
flies, black beetles, green parrots, Robin Redbreasts, 
and such ‘* small deer.’? Suffice it to say that the 
edifice itself had been planned for a private resi- 
dence, not for a public repository ; and chance, not 
design, presided over this cradle of the infant Mu- 
seum. Montague House was built by a Monsieur 
Puget, and happening to be then in the market, 
was purchased by the trustees from Lord Halifax 
for 10,2507. Fortunately it was surrounded by a 
considerable court and garden, whereby sufficient 
space, now so difficult to obtain in an accessible 
situation, has been afforded for the rebuildings con- 
templated in 1823. The old house soon became 
too small for the plethora of collections, increasing 
and bursting into the streets—insomuch that the 
trustees began to consider most accessions as in- 
cumbrances; and previous donors and their de- 
scendants beheld with pious horror their gifis 
cribbed, cabined, and confined in ‘‘ cases unpacked 
and unopened,”’ or consigned to the ‘* basement,” 
anglicé, vaults—tombs of the Capulets—after the 
fashion of our National Records and the Vernon 
Gallery. There the sure workings of neglect, 
damp, and decay, partially remedied the evil, by 
diminishing the accumulation of ‘* buried talents,’’ 
dried butterflies and ephemerids, perishable com- 
modities at best; nor was the more expeditious 
auto-de-fé neglected. Dr. Shaw, the then keeper, 
used to have his periodical ‘* cremations’? of rub- 
bish—and the neighbors threatened actions because 
moths—brands from the official burnings—were 
thereby introduced into their houses. Meantime, 
while this wholesale and unwholesome destruction 
was going on, and was justified to the public by 
alleged want of accommodation, fifty-six light and 
salubrious rooms, capable of containing everything, 
were occupied by the resident officers; the princi- 
pal librarian, the chief custos and curator of public 
property, having naturally taken for his private 
comforts the greatest number of apartments. Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes? 

Yet the national collections were deserving of a 
better fate ; to the original nucleus, victory had of- 
fered, as spolia opima, the matchless assemblage of 
antiquities gathered, as if on purpose, by the French 
armies in Egypt, and cropped to make a garland for 
English crests. Between 1805 and 1816 were 
added the choice statues and antiques of Mr. Town- 
ley, the Lansdowne MSS., the Greville minerals, 
the law library of Hargrave, the Phigalean, and, 
last not least, the Elgin marbles. A dark side, 
we own, was not wanting to this picture; great 
Opportunities, and such as only occur once, were 
lost for want of room and funds, through apathy 
or ignorance ; thus the Dodwell Greek vases were 
let slip, while Belzoni’s unique alabaster sarcopha- 
gus passed to Sir John Soane ; the A¢gina marbles, 
discovered chiefly by Mr. C. R. Cockerell, were 
allowed to be purchased by Bavaria. ‘The Nayler 
heraldica, rejected by the trustees at a moderate 
price, were sold by public auction for a much 
greater sum. Mr. Haworth’s extraordinary in- 
sects, the Millingen vases, the Battle Abbey muni- 
ments, shared the same sad destiny ; and, worse 
than all, the incomparable ancient drawings of Sir 
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Thomas Lawrence, offered by him in his will to 
the nation for one third of their original cost, were 
—to the eternal disgrace of our ministers and 
R.A.s—refused, and have since been sold piece- 
meal for double. 

Nor was this all; the neglect shown, and the 
sale of duplicate books, disgusted many persons of 
sound and disposing mind, who, if “things had 
been better managed as in France,’”? would have 
bequeathed their stores to the national institution. 
To cherish what he has created, to desire to secure 
the intact preservation of these love-labors of his 
life, is natural to man; nor is the ambition to make 
a name—non omnis moriar—by making the public 
the heir to private treasures, an unpardonable or 
unpatriotic pride. Here this yearning has been 
chilled rather than fostered; can it be wondered 
that Lord Fitzwilliam, (obiit 1816,) who intended 
to have bequeathed his collections to the Museum, 
should, on learning they were liable to be sold or 
lost, hand them over to the better taste and custody * 
of Cambridge; or that mediaval Douce, testy and 
capricious, and his compeer ‘* Northern Saxon”? 
Gough, should select the Bodleian for the asylum 
of their precious accumulations? So Soane steered 
clear of the careless triton of Great Russell street, 
in order to found his minnow Museum in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields ; so Kirby the entomologist, fearful of 
‘* basements,”’ took especial care that his beloved 
specimens should escape slow putrefaction and 
rapid cremation. While offers To Give were 
snubbed, proposals To sELL were not welcomed by 
the trustees ; indeed, so great was the difficulty in 
dealing with this corporation, that one of our most 
eminent booksellers gave up all idea of it—he 
having on one occasion offered a MS. to the trustees 
for thirty-five guineas, which they refused, and 
three years afterwards purchased at an auction for 
fifty! Thus a modern reality was given to the old 
myth of the Sibyl’s books. Rare books are not 
to be got by being simply ordered in when wanted, 
like chaldrons of coals. 

Public attention was still more attracted to the 
Museum in 1828, on the reception of the fine library 
formed by George III., who, immediately on his 
accession, being of opinion (unlike his grandfather) 
that the King of England should have a library, 
began by purchasing, for 10,000/., the books of 
Mr. Smith, our consul at Venice, and next sent a 
good hand to the continent to procure others. It 
was on that occasion that Dr. Johnson wrote the 
remarkable letter, printed in the preface of the 
catalogue of this library, explanatory of the princi- 
ples on which a good one ought to be made. 
the steady expenditure of 2000/. a year, from 1762 
to 1822, upwards of 65,000 volumes had been pur- 
chased, and it was then announced that George IV. 
had presented the whole to the public. A select 
committee of the House of Commons reported, 
April 18, 1823, that a new ‘ fire-proof”’ building 
ought to be raised to receive the royal library, and 
expressed the ‘ strongest gratitude’”’ to the reign- 
ing prince for ‘‘ this act of munificent liberality, 
and his majesty’s disposition to promote the science 
and literature of the country.’’ The secret history 
we believe to have been this. King George IV., 
having some pressing call for money, did not decline 
a proposition for selling the library in question to 
the Emperor of Russia. Mr. Heber, having ascer- 
tained that the books were actually booked for the 
Baltic, went to Lord Sidmouth, then Home Secre- 
tary, and stated the case, observing ‘“* what ashame 
it would be that such a collection should go out of 

















the country ;”’ to which Lord Sidmouth replied, 
** Mr. Heber, it shall not;’’ and it did not. On 
the remonstrance of Lord Sidmouth, of whose 
manly and straightforward character George IV. 
was very properly in awe, the last of the Grand 
Monarques presented the books to the Museum—on 
the condition that the value of the rubles they were 
to have fetched should be somehow or other made 
good to him by ministers in pounds sterling. This 
was done out of the surplus of certain funds 
furnished by France for the compensation of losses 
by the revolution. But his ministers, on a hint 
from the House of Commons that it was necessary 
to refund these moneys, had recourse, we are told, 
to the droits of the Admiralty. 

The eyes of mankind were much turned to 
Bloomsbury ; and the non-contents, headed, as we 
said, by the naturalists, availed themselves of the 
opportunity. ‘‘ The present,” cried Sir Humphrey 
Davy—himself an instance of as yet unhackneyed 
honors granted to science—‘‘ is the best moment 
for attempting a radical and fundamental change in 
everything belonging to this ancient, misapplied, I 
may almost say useless, institution.”’ So Dr. Davy 
states, in his biography of his renowned brother. 
After volleys of paper pellets of the brain from daily 
and weekly sheets, the heavy breaching artillery 
was opened in May, 1823, by our respected col- 
leagues of the Edinburgh Review ; although many 
marks were cleverly hit, the northern discharge 
was fuund, when evidence was examined, to be 
overloaded ; nevertheless, the blue and buff signal 
of war to the knife was repeated by the West- 
minster and Retrospective Reviews—and by pam- 
phlets published by small people on “ Science 
without Head,” as well as by octavos written by 
great personages, ‘* Reflections on the Decline of 
Science in England,” &c. &c., a vast sensation 
was created. It was a mighty pretty quarrel as it 
stood ; now all is forgotten—requiescat in pace. 
The deep-seated cause of all this festering and in- 
flammation in the intellectual constitution of Eng- 
land lay in the antagonism between the aristocracy 
of talent and the aristocracy of birth. It reddened 
when the road to the honors of science was made a 
royal one by the election of the Duke of Sussex to 
the presidency of the Royal Society. It led the 
centrifugal dissenters to establish, on a German 
model,* an opposition British Association for the 
advancement of science and men of science—to 
whom, as their organs feelingly complained, with 
one exception or so in an age, no titles had been 
conceded ; nay, to whom Westminster Abbey was 
utterly refused when they were defunct—a circum- 
stance doubly aggravating, because Britannia had 
been comparatively liberal of stones to her dead 
poets, though she often denied them bread while in 
the flesh. The great associated advocates of the 
aurea mediocritas were too lofty to speak out as to 
ribbons and monuments—but sticking to business, 
they manfully set forth the comfortable doctrine 
that they should, while living, find ‘* an asylum in 
the eldorado of the state’’—in short, have a fixed 
income paid quarterly out of the consolidated fund, 
and thus be able to devote their whole intellects to 
the public good. This feat remains to be accom- 
plished. Science cannot be too much honored ; it 
may be too well paid. The poverty which compels 
genius to work, enriches mankind. How many 


* Berlin, Sept. 18, 1829, was graced by a congress of 
philosophers. Alexander von Humboldt presided ; 850 
rsons dined ; 1200 and odd drank tea and beer—the 
ing, though no teatotaller, being one of them. 
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gifted men have been found missing when bound 
by the golden links of Hymen! How many poets 
and patriots) have been silenced by a pension! 
he first meeting was held at York in 1831, when, 
in the eloquent language of one of the illustrious 
founders, ‘* Beauty, in the form of Minerva, took 
= in the orgies of Science.” Twenty summers 
ave followed, made glorious by this sun of York 
and other provincial ‘‘ starrings’’ of peripatetic 
philosophers; vast the gaping of squires and 
bumpkins at sections, and lectures, and experiments 
—wondrous the enthusiasm of provincial bas-bleus 
—-splendid the local contributions of venison and 
pine-apples—ultra-Ciceronian the interlaudations 
of the wise. We hope some real good has been 
done. It is certain that there has been a deal move 
talk than formerly about science, and that knight- 
hood, under puff-courting administrations, has be- 
come common enough among our savans. It is 
also certain that 2 marked impulse has been given 
to the system of scientific or quasi-scientific associa- 
tions ;—whence in London, as elsewhere, a fresh 
crop of rival museums—and of course a steadier 
purpose of overhauling the whole of the old concern 
in Bloomsbury. 
To help the movement, moreover, just about the 
same epoch the small black cloud of radical-reform 
mania loomed in the horizon, and cast its coming 
shadow. The British Museum became tuo promi- 
nent a mark for nuisance-abaters and notoriety- 
hunters, to be passed over by them in the higher 
walks of energy to which so many of their kidney 
had soon found access. Mr. Grey Bennet made 
sundry motions ; but the angry humors were brought 
to a head by Mr. Benjamin Hawes, at that time a 
popular member, and a very different person from 
the full-blown under-secretary for the colonies. 
Mr. Hawes became the cat’s-paw of one Millard, 
who had been appointed, in 1824, a temporary assis- 
tant in the British Museum, but was discharged in 
1833. Mr. Hawes, with a seer-like sympathy, 
rushed to the resuscitation of a drowning subaltern. 
Small causes, however, may produce good :—in 
1835, a committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed—and a more excellent one could not well 
have been selected. The,chair was happily given 
to Mr. Estcourt. The committee sat for two ses- 
sions. The report and curious evidence contained 
in the two folios which head our list, bear upon the 
trustees and their duties, the disputed points of 
election, the patronage, the heads of departments, 
the grievances of naturalists and readers ; in the end 
Parliament was induced to grant funds with greater 
liberality. Alas ! however, the full benefits thereof 
were suicidally sacrificed by the trustees themselves. 
Heaven forefend that the past be prophet of the 
future—that the changes for the better urged by 
the recent commission should also be urged in vain ! 
The public eye must not slumber twice. 

From want of space we must be brief in our ex- 
tracts from these two volumes. All who have read 
Sir Harris Nicolas—‘‘ On the State of Historical 
Literature in England,” (1830)—will remember 
the Pomard episode on which he was so gay and 
severe. That learned knight—(he was lucky 
enough to flourish when such distinctions, as yet 
only eyed afar off by ologists, were not rare among 
the explorers of musty heraldries, and even officers 
of the Museum)—had, it seems, informed the speak- 
er that he was ready to visit Burgundy, and there 
inspect certain MSS. proposed for sale by the Baron 
de Joursanvault. he principal librarian, who 





happened to be going to Paris, offered his own 
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rervices, was preferred, went, saw, and reported. 
He found two garrets of a decayed chateau lumbered 
up with the archives of the Counts of Blois, which 
this Burgundian baron’s father had rescued from 
doom by saying to the revolutionist mob ‘* Parch- 
ment won’t burn”’ nor “‘ make cartridges’’—a pyro- 


_ technic fact altogether disproved at Seville by Soult 


in. the matter of the MSS. of Las Cuevas. The 
baron insisted on adding this clause verbale to the 
price asked for his parchments :—*‘ Vous m’obtien- 
drez, par Ja faveur du Lord Wellington, de la 
Couronne de France le titre de Comte, qui sera 
substitué a celui que je porte, et transmissible 4 ma 
famille, sans, pour cela, faire de majorat. Si cela 
ne se peut pas, je me bornerai a obtenir de |’An- 

leterre l’entrée franche de 500 piéces de vin de 

rance.’’ In vino veritas. The trustees eventu- 
ally got some of the baron’s skins, but we fear none 
of the Burgundy.—We may here remark, that the 
principal librarian’s charge for his Joursanvault 
journey was 7/. 8s. Ild.; which certainly forms a 
contrast to the cost of that undertaken in like fashion, 
upon the order of trustees, in 1815, by Messrs. Baber 
and Kénig. These officers went to Munich to ex- 
amine the Moll collection. Their little bill was 
187/. 14s. 9d.; to which the trustees added a gra- 
tuity for each of 150/., and so the total expense of 
the trip came to 487/. 14s. 9d. ! 

One word only on what was called the ‘* Bank- 
sian bone question.’” Among other things, Sir 
Joseph had presented his osteological specimens to 
the Museum. When the Hunterian collection was 
transferred to the College of Surgeons, an opportu- 
nity offered of relieving the overstocked ‘‘basement,”” 
and he superintended the gaol delivery himself. 
His own report gauges the philosophical condition 
of 1809. Two fits of gout Jong prevented the amiable 
and portly K. B. from hobbling below, where, after 
this ** haud facilis decensus Averni,’’ he states that 
** Many of the objects were unpleasant to the view, 
and well concealed, lest the fancies of pregnant 
females might attribute to them the blemishes and 
misconformations of their future offspring’’—e. g., 
things ‘‘ with bad smells in bottles, and frequently 
designated by the opprobrious appellation of hob- 
goblins.”” These he proposed drafting to the Hun- 
tarians, to illustrate their lectures—retaining only 
certain cornua as decorous ornaments for heads and 
cornices of the Museum presses. When the things 
were carted to Lincoln's Inn Fields, the conservator, 
Mr. Clift, destroyed many as useless. ‘‘ There 
were some birds which had no business in a College 
of Surgeons, but they wished to have the bottles.”’ 
One Banksian bone more. When the skeleton 
of an American mastodon was exhibited in London 
in 1802, the savans in Russia wished to know if it 
were identical with their Siberian mammoth (a true 
elephant). Sir Joseph sent the emperor a sketch 
of it, who in return sent to Sir Joseph some fossil 
skulls, which were decently buried in the vaults and 
forgotten, until finally handed over to the surgeons. 
When Alexander was coming here in 1814, great 
fear arose in Great Russell street that he might ask 
for his ‘‘ old friends’’—few donors forget their gifts 
—so a search was made at the College, they were 
raised again, and handed back to the Museum, 
where, for aught we know, they may be still, or 
may not be. Alexander, after life’s fitful fever, 
= well: dead czars tell no tales. 

he grievance mouthpiece before the committee 
was Dr. Grant, zoological ‘ professor at the 
U”—niversity of London. All his grumblings are 
not to be taken quite for granted; it is very easy to 





find fault, and many of his charges were con- 
tradicted point blank by other evidence. Accord- 
ing to this censor from Gower-street, at the rival 
neighbor’s in Great Russell street the eyes of 
naturalists ‘* never are, but always to be, blessed ;? 
there whatever was, was wrong; the showy but 
commonplace was exhibited ad captandum—gems 
rich and rare lay deep in the caverns below ; the 
‘*mammalia were an opprobrium to the British 
nation in these enlightened times’’—the trustees 
neglected investigating ‘‘ the prehensile tails of 
monkeys ;’’ not even a cast of the bronze pigtail 
of George III. by Wyatt yet graces his library. 
The synopsis and nomenclature were unscientific ; 
air-bladders were called swimming-bladders, and 
the labels in the genustruvia are stigmatized as triv- 
ial—e. g., ‘*‘ The European pig, the louse pig, the 
rice pig, and the fiea pig.’’ Many of the specimens 
were pronounced to be ‘* repaired and beautified.”’ 
Elephants sported false teeth; cassowarys had 
necks restored and repainted “in crimsoh and 
cerulean hues ;”’ birds of paradise were perfectioned 
hy French stuffers, who it seems are accounted 
‘* suspicious people’ by honest British ornitholo- 
gists. The specific remedy was to move zoology 
out of a museum where room and money were 
wanting. Downing-street was either too poor 
or too grand to do justice to insects—aguila non 
captat muscas; and, with the greatest opportu- 
nities, it produced the fewest results. In posses- 
sion of colonies on which the sun never set, of ships 
that covered the ocean, it either did nothing or did 
harm ; forthe first pick of curiosities brought home 
was offered to rival repositories, while the central 
magazine came off with the second best. To the 
infinite and culpable neglect of all our govern- 
ments, so pointed out by the naturalists, one 
exception must be made in favor of Lord Stanley, 
who, when Colonial Secretary, sent to the Museum 
some ‘ edible birds’ nests’ from Ceylon—though, 
alas! there is no evidence to show how the trustees 
spiritual and temporal disposed of these dainties. 
All this wrong was perpetrated when the French 
government were paying agents to collect for them. 
Conchologists could not help becoming crustaceous 
when Britannia, who rules, or did rule, the waves, 
was short in shells and sea-weeds. Such is one 
inevitable consequence of our Jaisser faire prin- 
ciple ; John Bull must pay the penalty of being left 
to consult his interests in his own way, without 
being encumbered with the help of a meddling, 
centralizing bureaucracy. Happily, somehow or 
other, with us private enterprise and generosity 
generally correct public apathy and governmental 
stinginess. 

Serious complaints were made to the committee 
of the insufficient accommodations, grants for pur- 
chases, and catalogues of the Museum. It was 
said of the principal and official trustees, that the, 
holders of such dignified posts had other and more 
important duties to attend to besides the Museum— 
an objection which, if good, is equally applicable 
to eminent professional men, whose time is income. 
Practically the interests of the Museum have been 
greatly advanced by the influence which its high 
official trustees could naturally command with 
parliaments and ministries. ‘The monopoly by 
well-born ‘‘ amateurs’’ of the elective trusteeships, 
‘* the blue ribbons of literature,”’ to the exclusion 
of the hard-working, humbler born professionals, 
was, however, keenly felt by the latter to be an 
insult and an injury; ambition is the fault of 
angels. On the other hand, in England wealth and 
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rank, millionaires—calves of gold—‘* Dukes and 
Earls’’—the hobgoblins of poor Sir Harris Nicho- 
Jas—had long been the idols of oi woddot; and it 
is the case still, in spite of all our reforms. Is 
there no via media heret To us calm observers, 
far remote from the stir of these struggling claims, 
it would seem probable that a judicious mingling 
of men of science and men of family—decorous as 
bees and butterflies on the slopes of Parnassus— 
might mutually correct each other’s deficiencies ;— 
in short, that a board, to be good, should be neither 
high nor low, but broad. Strictly speaking, this 
trusteeship is a function, a duty, a responsibility, 
munus et onus, rather than a reward or decoration. 
The trustees are an administrative, not a scientific, 

y; exercising a superintending control, they 
confide, or ought to confide, the details of the dif- 
ferent departments to their respective heads. The 
elective trustees are chosen only from the zator xa: 
eya9or, and are themselves the élite of the com- 
munity—the cream of the cream ; they unite to the 
advantages of education travel and good manners, 
and to the precious boon of leisure a general love 
for arts, letters, and learning, with the possession 
of fortune—the sinews of purchase and patronage ; 
obra de lo que sobra; it is from surplus alone, from 
the blessed margin left by tax-gatherers and house- 
stewards, that real things are done; wealth enables, 
and blood induces the gentleman to give and 
bequeath, largely, which few men of mere science 
ean do. How muchis the Museum indebted to the 
** elected amateurs,’ the Cracherodes, Knights, 
and Grenvilles! The possibility of legacies has 
properly been considered a qualification in candi- 
dates. Nor is this all ;—professional men, wedded 
to some engrossing pursuit, are liable to be one- 
idead and dogmatical : such as have been trustees, 
e. g., Sir Joseph Banks, often did mischief by med- 
dling. Unchecked by ‘individual responsibility, 
such members of the board can worry the heads of 
departments, who either must give in and im- 
plicitly obey, or quarrel with masters who can and 
will do the nan injury ; for sages are but men, frail 
mortal men, and not exempt from pedantry, crotchets, 
and self-opinion. M. Buffon, /’interpréte de la Na- 
ture, was the égoiste par excellence of even French 
égoisme ; no Polonius lord of the bedchamber was 
more pleased with ‘* the upper seat’’ than were 
Les Quarante when Louis Yiv. sent fauteuils to 
the Académie. Nor are lights of science always 
fitted for administrative duties. Bonaparte was 
obliged to turn out La Place, to whom he had 
= a seat in his cabinet :—Alonso el Sabio lost 

is crown and died a bankrupt. 

The report of the committee, July 14, 1836, 
recommended, among other things, a revision of the 
establishment of the Museum; and an occasional 
conferring of the elective trusteeship on scientific 
men as a mark of distinction; nor, we repeat, 
ought this to be withheld. It is an honor far more 
to be prized than a galaxy of decorations—which 
may signify little more than pertinacity in tuft- 
hunting. English Science may well be contented 
with the elevation of her own pedestal and the 
shadow cast on all below. Now that Hallam, 
Hamilton, Herschel, Buckland, and Macaulay have 
been admitted into the elective trusteeship, the 
aristocracy of talent has no more contests to fear— 
and nature’s masterpieces may well follow where 
the Lansdownes, Spencers, Aberdeens, and Stan- 
leys have led; we shall not prolong the closed 
poll ; the battle of the books, now raging, and 
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which more strictly corcerns us, is an evil quite 
sufficiens. 

The committee also recommended that the heads 
of departments should meet quarterly to discuss 
details and better management, and report to the 
trustees ;—who, however, when the alarm from 
‘* outside barbarians’? came to a pause, omitted 
utterly to enforce this sound suggestion. It was 
recommended by the 14th resolution that every new 
accession to the Museum should be forthwith regis- 
tered by the responsible head of the department, and 
a book kept for that purpose. Under the pretence 
of this impossible registration, the trustees—without 
consulting any officer in the Museum except the 
secretary—gave tu his post a wholly new impor- 
tance ; to him, and not to the heads, they intrusted 
this registration, and thereby destroyed all effectual 
checks and responsibilities. ‘The form and farce 
of registration, mismanaged by the secretary’s 
clerks, and *‘ one of the most fruitful sources of 
misunderstandings,’’ was, after infinite waste of 
time, trouble and, expense, abolished by the trus- 
tees, in the eleventh hour, and possibly from fear 
of the commission. On the plea of increased 
business, the salary of the secretary was raised 
from 100/. to 700/. a year ; a house, and one of the 
best, given him in a most irregular manner, to the 
indignation of the other officers. To this were added, 
an over numerous staff, offices, and privileges. It 
would seem that the secretary, owing to his con- 
stant presence at fluctuating boards, from servant 
became master, and was raised from a subaltern 
to be commander-in-chief—the proper superintend- 
ant, the principal librarian, being virtually deposed. 
The secretary’s new power was no trifle ;—we 
gather from the evidence that he had the initiative ; 
prepared at his pleasure agenda for meetings of the 
trustees ; gave no notice sometimes of what was to 
be done at them; that he drew the minutes, and 
had the power of selecting what he liked; nay, 
that the minutes of the standing committees were 
not always read to the general board—by which 
they were occasionally confirmed in the gross—the 
contents unexamined. He might present or with- 
hold reports sent in by heads of departments ; 
might abstract or abridge them, and omit what he 
chose. These heads sometimes communicated 
directly to him and he to them, and without the 
intervention of the principal librarian; in a word, 
most proceedings were guided by his discretion, and 
he was the mainspring of a mighty institution, 
which, should that mainspring be aeranged, inevi- 
tably must go wrong. 

The secretary appears at least to have had a 
share of the patronage ; the proper and useful forms 
were too often neglected—blank appointments being 
filled up by the primate, who wrote over in ink the 
names pencilled by the secretary. At times he 
merely told the trustees that the primate had ver- 
bally made the appointment ; at others the secretary 
did not even go through that form, but nominated 
directly himself. All this abuse blew up when 
Lord Cottenham refused to sign appointments of 
persons who had long been employed without any 
proper authority : the chancellor kept the papers 
nearly a year in his desk, and a most curious cor- 
respondence ensued. It requires a very long sap 
and siege to take the Court of Chancery. 

Now, happily, this anomalous new secretaryship 
is abolished—the Reverend Joseph Forshall—who 
had the misfortune to fall into very bad health—took 
his physicians’ advice, and finally retired—and 
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what then? Sir Henry Ellis, principal librarian, 
turned seventy-two, and more than fifty years in 
the service of the Museum, has most kindly and 
admirably performed, for nearly two years, all the 
duties of secretary, all those so ‘‘ arduous duties,” 
in addition to his own, finding them * light,’’ and 
without the smallest gratuity or fraction of the 
7001. a-year being yet offered to him. 

Another breeze had been gathering. The Natu- 
ralists, who were to have been conciliated by the 
election of Dr. Buckland as trustee on the next 
vacancy, and who then would have been quiet and 
dumb as durmice, waxed exceedingly wroth when 
the honor was conferred on Mr. Macaulay, who 
canvassed for it; accordingly, in 1847, they peti- 
tioned Lord John Russell, and their memorial is in 
print. Mr. Hume threatened another committee— 
so the difficulty was compromised by a royal commis- 
sion, issued June 17, 1847, to eleven persons, five 
of whom were to form a quorum. Unfortunately 
many of the commissioners could not easily attend. 
On the 24th of February, 1848, when only four 
commissioners were present, the secretary refused 
to answer; the inquiry was shelved for a while. 
At last a new and improved commission was issued 
May 5, 1848, to fourteen persons, of whom three 
were to be a quorum and five empowered to report. 
We have toiled through the 1283 folio pages of the 
report, minutes of evidence, and Appendix ;—the 
whole thereof caviare to the general, from want of 
the index, which, in type some months, has long 
waited an official order for circulation—a delay the 
more regretable as its appearance would have ex- 
tinguished at once many a stale and weekly dished 
up accusation. 

We must, before examining the very able report, 
express our surprise and surrow that the commis- 
sioner did not institute a rigid inquiry into the sins 
of omission and commission—the errors and enor- 
mous expense of the building. It is clear that, 
if the public, their property, or attendants, are 
pinched in too tight a shoe, their service cannot be 
properly performed, and that readers must be 
cramped, books and sculpture miserably packed 
away ;—nor would it be any solace to know that 
the MSS. down stairs had at least three rooms to 
spare, or that the antiquities both up and down 
stairs were over accommodated with some half-dozen 
private gossiping chambers. We have made a “‘ vis- 
liation’’ of the whole building, which the trustees, 
who are bound to do it every year, have not done 
since 1829. The journey, with merely necessary 
local explanations, occupied nearly four hours, and 
we wish some good and goutless trustee would do 
likewise, if only for the curiosity. ‘This mass of 
masonry, which lies heavy on our mother Middle- 
sex earth, and on which such heavier sums have 
been sunk, is a thing of shreds, patches, and expe- 
dients. Before being completed it was unfit for its 

rofessed purposes, and the cry for more room is 
bed as in the days of the old building. It has been 
designed fur no one great, well-considered end. 
Nor was the architect fairly dealt with ;—he was 
simply told (it is said) when instructed by the late 
Mr. Banks, that ‘‘all that was wanted was a 
simple quadrangle, with four rooms below and four 
rooms above, large long galleries.’” The carcass 
has been increased and altered, and tinkered from 
time to time; the result is most melancholy—* a 
warning, not a model.”” The Woods and Forests 
and the trustees bandy backwards and forwards the 
_ of the bantling monster. It is no one’s 

usiness ; and thus the admitted good taste of each 
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trustee as an individual is merged in the corporate 
body. To the want of a real power of some 
responsible master authority, the notorious failure 
of this and other edifices erected at the public ex- 
pense, and which make us the architectural laugh- 
ing-stock of Europe, is attributable. The Museum 
cannot stow away its contents; the new House of 
Commons—surrounded with halls and corridors big 
enough for the maneuvres of brigades—cannot 
pack its members; the National Gallery cannot 
hang its pictures ; long did the Vernon gift pine in 
the ‘* basement” at Charing Cross, as the Layard 
marbles do in the cellar of Great Russell Street. 
The finest sights are wantonly sacrificed. No 
minister, in fact, has the courage to state boldly to 
the house the sum really necessary for any proper 
public edifice. He proposes 50,000/. instead of 
150,0007. which last sum, after a few years, is 
doubled, bit by bit, with nothing to show for it but 
blunders. * 

With respect to the new Museum, some curious 
facts were elicited in the parliamentary inquiry of 
1836. The heads of departments were either not, 
or very imperfectly, consulted by the architect, 
who was not officially directed to do so ; not much 
of comfort was provided for them ; no laboratory, 
not even a ‘* watch glass”’ for the naturalists. The 
officers were left to make the best of four walls, 
and were forced to suit themselves to rooms which 
clearly were not made for them ; although naturally 
in this great larder for the miad no kitchens were 
tolerated, the poor public body might at least have 
had such necessary accommodations as even rail- 
ways provide for ladies and gentlemen. In the 
library, assistants who handle all day books and 
rarities not improved by dirty thumbs, have only, 
after nine or ten years’ battling, got a retiring 
vault where they may wash their hands. 

The most truly architectural feature in the Mu- 
seum is the excess of cost over the ‘* probable ex- 
pense;’’ from 290,000/. the small account has 
swelled, from one cause or another, to 696,000/. 
The excess above the estimate of the House of 
Commons will yet be counted by millions. The 
architect seems to have only made estimates pro re 
naté—not considering it his business to do more— 
and in truth it would be rather hard to blame him. 
It is very natural that an architect, not tied to 
specific instructions or intelligible intentions, 
should be ambitious to make himself a name, and 
that with him the internal accommodation should 
become secondary to the external elevation. Hence 
arose the portico and columns in the front, which 
exclude light from saloons destined expressly for 
sight-seeing. A Grecian temple is admirably 
adapted to the wants of a pagan god, who is veiled 
from public gaze in dim religious obscurity ; but 
windows, his eyesore, are the things wanting in 
Great Russell Street, where through one row the 
thick London daylight creeps ; yet it was with great 
regret that the R. A. gave up another shadow-cast- 
ing and space-engrossing portico to the north. 
Eheu! 

We will rapidly run through the ponderous pile, 
just remarking that the contemplated brick wall in 
front, which raised such a clamor the other day, 
was an alteration made in the plan by architectural: 
fiat, without the knowledge either of the trustees: 
or the officers. Iliacos intra muros peccatur et extra. 

The entrance, under an impressive but too 
crowded columniated portico, leads into a hall 
which fortunately po | be additionally lighted in 
front by a door with glazed panels. This opens. 
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into a gloomy sepulchral quadrangle, which Mr. 
Grenville pronounced to be ‘‘the finest mason’s 
yard in Europe.’’ The proportions are top-heavy ; 
nor is there much attempt at lateral symmetry. 
The single row of windows is not happily placed. 
The ‘‘ basements’’ are lighted after the style of 
kitchen areas, by excavations—and even these were 
an after-thought. Into these vaults we too, like 
Sir Joseph of old, have dived, and have felt rather 
than seen the chaos of copyrights, casts, coals, 
stones, newspapers, bottled ‘* hobgoblins,”’ skulls, 
whales’ bones, and what not, huddled in palpable 
obscurity. Emerging into life, we ascend from the 
hall, by a single staircase on the left hand, to a 
series of galleries and rooms well lighted from sky- 
lights. In this ship-shape Noah’s ark, no small 
portion of the animal world, the marvels of the 
creation, of art and nature, past and present, the 
wonders of the deep, of the land and air, are ad- 
mirably exposed to the wonderings of well-behaved 
multitudes. We have no space here to enter on 
the arrangement and management of the print, 
botanical, and coin collections—properly kept more 
privately. On redescending to the entrance-hall 
we pass to the left, through a corridor destined for 
antiquities and (owing to the portico) dark as 
Erebus, into the cheerful room, the sanctum sanc- 
torum, where the board sat, and the secretary 
hatched: beyond is a suite of offices where the 
great man’s staff used to be lodged more safely than 
the books, snugger than the statues. Then we 
wander through the Egyptian, Townley, Elgin, 
and other ‘* stone shops ;’’ for we cannot compli- 
ment the authorities either on their geographical, 
chronological, archeological, or scientific arrange- 
ment. We presume the best has been done with 
the limited, ill-suited space. 

The little story of the Lycian marbles is sad 
enough. After their discovery by Mr.—now Sir 
Charles—Fellows, the trustees begged the Ad- 
miralty to send to the east a naval officer ‘‘ to bring 
away certain monuments which he should see 
there ;”? but these sculptures being scarcely in the 
ship figure-head style, Mr. Fellows went out also. 
When the cases arrived at the Museum, he was 
not made quite so much of by the trustees as he 
expected—saving his knighthood. They held his 
opinion as cheaply as that of Mr. Hawkins, the 
keeper of antiquities, who was not referred to at 
all, and who now very properly washes his hands 
of the results. The trustees gave the sole control 
to Sir Richard Westmacott, R. A., who had ar- 
ranged the Elgin marbles for them, and long has 
done the “ fixing and repairing antiquities.” We 
have a high respect for Sir Richard as an artist and 
a gentleman—but to ordinary comprehensions all 
this seems odd. Either a head of a department is 
fit for his post, or he is not. If he is, surely he 
-ought neither to be affronted nor chilled by mani- 
‘fest want of confidence in the shape of strange in- 
‘terference. If he be not fit, he should be removed. 
‘No wonder that the dilettante knight should feel 
** disturbed”’ at not being ‘* consulted,’’ and become 
critical, or that the professional knight should carp 
at the archeology of a simple amateur who, accord- 
ing to him, merely stumbled on the stones in his 
travels. Sir Richard, who, in the opinion of Mr. 
Hawkins, mostly ‘* studies picturesque rather than 
scientific arrangements’’—(and very naturally too) 
—now gave loose to graceful “ fancy,’”’ while Sir 
Charles was ‘‘ tied to facts,’’—*‘ ugly,”? awkward 
things. Sir Charles found fault with Sir Richard’s 
making shelves of inscribed tablets ; with his let- 
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ting them into walls, the inscriptions inside ; with 
his lengthening and shortening sculpture, to suit 
spaces, on Procrustean rather than Phidian princi- 
ples. Such at least were the allegations ; but far 
be it from us to decide. Non nostrum est tantas 
componere lites. All, however, went wrong, from 
beginning to end—if we are to credit the witnesses ; 
—Sir Robert Smirke’s plan was bad—the room too 
sma]]—the floors so weak too as to require under- 
pinning. Sir Robert, we fear, never consulted 
Sir Richard; Sir Richard, we apprehend, very 
rarely consulted Sir Charles. The trustees 
crowned the whole by directing, against the opinion 
of them and all mankind, that the Lycian, Grecian, 
and Roman marbles should be packed together in 
one hodge-potch. All these passages of arms and 
letters @ J’outrance between such gallant knights 
and sapient judges are chronicled at length by the 
commissioners, and will afford rich materials to the 
future Anthony & Wood of Bloomsbury. 

Mr. Layard’s discoveries, we trust, will be better 
accommodated, or woe to Nineveh ; meanwhile the 
winged bulls are in the grand hall, and the princes 
and priests in the ground cellar. We really are 
afraid to think what would happen to the Museum 
should another new old city, another Pompeii 
** potted for antiquaries’’ turn up. An exhibition 
of all the products in the world under one roof is 
better suited to Mr. Paxton's palace-conservatory, 
than to an institution meant for solid permanence, 
and moreover whose primary object is literature. 
Inno othercountry are miscellaneous, multitudinous, 
heterogeneous rarities kept together. What build- 
ing can ever be sufficiently capacious or expansive? 
New Ninevehs might take in the Museum, which 
no Museum can do for them. Again, natural ob- 
jects are illimitable. Mr. Greenhough calculated 
577,000,000 species of animals alone. Now, the 
number of printed books is known not to exceed 
three millions (see Quar. Rev., vol. 73, p. 3); 
and as no one library can ever expect to possess 
half of them, some guess may be made of what 
room will be required. Assuredly the interests of 
wisdom would be promoted if the zoology, fossil 
and recent, were removed to the Regent’s Park, 
where lecture-rooms might be properly established 
on Monkey’s Green, and analogies and compar- 
isons be assisted by juxtaposition with the living 
creatures—while scientific ladies would find charm- 
ing bowers for subsequent culloquies ; nor, as re- 
spects less ethereal spirits, would the ice-creams be 
far off. Again, Kew Gardens seem the very place 
for the botany. There the perishable hortus-siccus 
might be illustrated by nature ever young, and re- 
newed by Flora ever blowing and blooming. The 
fine Piccadilly Institution would thankfully receive 
the geological specimens, and any bone surplusage 
could be reduced by the Surgeons’ College, as 
heretofore. Boldly then might Belzonis and 
Layards use their pickaxes; bountifully might 
Georges and Grenvilles swell the stream of printed 
knowledge. Now there is no more room for books, 
which have of late accumulated at the rate of 
20,000 a year. Svon new buildings must be be- 
gun, and the old system of architectural failure, 
extravagance, and expedients perpetuated in a 
vicious circle. 

We have reserved the library for the last. On 
returning to the great hall, from which all the 
aorte diverge, a door on the right leads to these 
palaces of immortal mind, where the spirits of the 
mighty dead live and lord around. The first room 
is called the Grenville-room, because in it at last is 
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placed the splendid collection of 20,240 volumes 
formed by the Right Honorable Thomas Grenville 
at a cost of 54,000/., and by him nobly bequeathed 
to the nation. It is humiliating to relate the treat- 
ment they met with. When they arrived at the 
Museum, the principal librarian stated that there 
was no other place for them than that room which 
before, but needlessly, had been destined for manu- 
scripts ; and before anything could be determined, 
behold! the eight only glazed presses in the said 
room were half-filled with MSS. of no particular 
importance. In vain did Mr. Panizzi urge the 
trustees either to provide another room, or allow 
him to make use of that, which was utterly useless 
to everybody. Part of the Grenville gems lay for 
nearly two years on the floors of the gallery, 
exposed to injury of all kinds, It was Lord For- 
tescue who, on asking to see his uncle’s books, and 
witnessing their treatment, obtained that they 
should temporarily be covered with calico, which 
Mr. Panizzi had for weeks before petitioned in vain. 
Much later, and from fear of the commissioners and 
the indignation of the Duke of Cambridge, the 
MSS. were ejected from their ‘* manger,” and the 
Grenville books were put up in their place. Mr. 
Panizzi’s repeated prayers to glaze the rest of the 
presses were not listened to. Glass, lavished else- 
where on rubbish, was grudged. Even to this day 
the upper galleries remain unglazed ; nor has the 
keeper ventured to expose himself to the annoyance 
of new rejections of reiterated applications. 
Thus remain, exposed to the dust and dirt of a 
assage-room, the cherished creations of a life's 
ove, on which the winds of heaven were once not 
allowed to blow—a melancholy contrast barely 
calculated ‘‘ pour encourager les autres.”” Nor 
was respect paid even to Mr. Grenville’s dying 
request, that his collection might be kept intact ; 
the trustees ordered his manuscripts to be separated 
from the books, and persist in carrying out that 
resolution in the teeth of the commissioners’ report. 
How the Julio Clovio was smuggled out is a nice 
bit of British Museum practice. The bust of Mr. 
Grenville, which looks sadly on the wreck, is the 
graceful offering of Sir David Dundas to the mem- 
ory of one he loved and honored. 
From the Grenville we pass to the large room— 
a spacious saloon partly stored with manuscripts, 
but wanting in light, an article somewhat essential 
for the inspection of ancient writings. They, too, 
ought forthwith to be ejected. Mr. Panizzi has a 
plan which, if carried out, would offer a sight 
unequalled in Europe. He proposes to glaze and 
fill the book-cases of three rooms with presented 
libraries—the Banks, Hoare, Cracherode, George 
IlI., and Grenville—and then permit all visitors to 
ws through them to a fine staircase now not used. 

hus the pressure on the one staircase in the hall 
would be diminished, and the public admitted to 
see treasures and saloons from whence they are 
now excluded. All this might be effected with 
ease and justice, at no great expense, and immedi- 
ately ; for the MS. department has already more 
space than it wants, or can possibly want for many 

ears. We trust some members, when Parliament 
is asked for more money, will visit the Museum, 
and test the prodigal waste of room which we have 
seen and now describe. The MSS. increase at a 
rate of 700 a year—the printed books, as we have 
said, of 20,000! The former now engross six 
rooms most expensively fitted up; one of them 
alone, the waiting-room, which is not used, long 
as it has been kept waiting, might be fitted to 
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contain some 10,000 volumes; in the others, a 
third of the shelves are unoccupied—which would 
hold at least 15,000 MSS. more ; meanwhile the 
gaping presses are eked out for show with volumes 
here and there placed flat on their sides. 

Sir Frederick Madden's evidence should be 
reverently studied. Employed since 1826, this old 
servant feels nimself to be a treasure. Not easy 
to be satisfied, he complains that he “‘ has no room 
to arrange the MSS. after his own plans’’—and 
‘* has no adequate assistance.’”? One, says he, of 
his grievances for a series of years is, his difficulty 
of getting books. Other witnesses, however, assert 
that he is so vague as seldom to give the right 
name, and is “‘a gentleman who does not know 
what he wants.”” He complains, with 25001. a 
year, besides extra grants fur purchases, of scant 
funds. In short, ‘‘ no man is so ill treated.” No 
notice is taken by the trustees of some of his 
reports ; some even are returned ; he is kept wait- 
ing among the servants in the hall of the chancel- 
lor, who after all goes out without seeing him. 
He has been much ill used in not getting a partic- 
ular house, which it appears he might have had if 
he would only have asked for it; and he pronounces 
the very excellent one he now has to be not fit for 
a gentleman. Although he clearly does not love 
his neighbor, no sooner does the neighbor put up 4 
bookcase, a table, an extra building, a double 
window, than Sir Frederick has his ditto, insomuch 
that a waggish assistant hoped Panizzi would not 
hang himself during the catalogue campaign, lest 
the knight should be found self-suspended the next 
morning. The differences and rivalries between 
heads of departments, which prevailed upstairs and 
downstairs, were perfectly known to and lamented 
by the trustees, who might and ought to have 
nipped in the bud the evils of a public house 
divided against itself. 

We now enter the noble gallery in which the 
library of George III. is kept; but here again no 
portrait of the honored founder graces the walls, 
and should he, like the royal Dane, revisit the 
earth, ‘* Where,”’ would his first exclamation be, 
‘where, oh! where is the Caxton Atsop—the first 
Psalter of 1457—the Aldus Virgil of 1505—the 
unique Caxton, the Doctrinal of Sapience, on vel- 
Jum—the Recueil des Histoires de Troye, his first 
book printed in French—and the second Shakspeare 
of Charles I., with his autograph—dum spiro 
spero?”? &c. &c. It saddens any bibliophile to 
see how much and long the preclara supellex of this 
fine vasty hall which cost 140,000/., has been 
suffered to go to ruin from pitiful, penny-wise, 
pound-foolish parsimony of a few hundreds. Now 
it is almost too late ; already the books are shorn 
of their regal glories and dimmed and dirtied. 
Here again the present keeper long ago protested 
and prayed for a little of that glass with which the 
stones, birds, and beasts are protected up stairs by 
the acre. As this room, owing to some architect- 
ural ingenuity of its contrivance, is one of passage, 
a dust eternal destroys books and bindings ; a noise 
eterna] worries the student; and as persons un- 
known to the keeper of the books pass through, and 
as heaps of books are necessarily always about, a 
volume may disappear and he have to bear the 
blame. 

On the outside of this room, to the right, an 
unsightly brick-built receptacle, with galleries 
lower than the deck of a line-of-battle ship, has 
been run up by the trustees at an expense of be- 
tween 20,000/. and 30,000/.—an expedient in which 
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the rapidly-increasing books are stowed. Verily 
the public purse is deep. Sapience may, we fear, 
be wanting, where Doctrinals most abound. The 
multitude of books has not been diminished since 
1831 by any sale of the duplicates, as was the 
losing practice when Mr. Beloe was their and the 
prints’ keeper. Mr. Harper, his predecessor, 
particularly selected for sale, as duplicates, from 
the books presented by George II. ;—this was 
under a notion “ that the crown might repent and 
reclaim the gift!’’—and for the same reason he 
stripped the volumes of their fine old binding, had 
them cut, and rebound in recreant calf’s skin. 
Among the many then disposed of, we will just cite 
the Bible with autograph of Lorenzo de’ Medici— 
Cranmer’s Bible, with his autograph—Henry 
VIII.’s book against Luther, presented by the king 
to Cranmer, with the primate’s own notes. The 
money got by these sales was small, the disgrace 
great. It is difficult to define what is strictly a 
duplicate ; so many things are to ‘ve considered, 
mode of acquisition, condition, MS. notes, auto- 
graphs, binding, &c. Certain sorts of duplicates 
are current coin among collectors, and, if parted 
with, it should only be in exchange for precious 
desiderata. Duplicates of commoner books are 
useful to replace copies dilapidated by wear and 
tear. The Museum possesses at present some 
10,000 such duplicates, from which a lending 
library might be formed in the Museum ; and some 
have suggested out of doors additional public libra- 
ries in London or the provinces. This latter 
scheme is much advocated by educationists of the 
people, and brought about a queer episode. 

While this very commission was sitting, certain 
enthusiasts of that sort induced Mr. Ewart, in emu- 
lation of Mr. Hawes of old, to move for a committee ; 
—to which Sir George Grey assented—on condition 
that the inquiry should be limited to the establish- 
ment of new popular libraries, to the exclusion of 
all inquiry into existing libraries. (Hansard, March 
15, 1849.) This was agreed to. Meanwhile, as 
few people paid any attention to Mr. Ewart’s pro- 
ceedings, much one-sided evidence, and nowise 
bearing on the allowed and limited subject, but 
most hostile to the existing libraries, and to the 
British Museum in particular, was taken. Nor 
was any one present to contradict or cross-examine 
the bearers of witness. On these hole-and-corner 
irregularities getting wind, at the renewal of the 
committee in 1850, some new members were added 
to watch the doings. ‘Then the former witnesses 
were reéxamined, to the signal explosion of much 
fudge, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. 
In his first examination the librarian of the Royal 
Society stated that, in 1847, he ‘* resided some time 
at Munich ;” made particular inquiries respecting 
the library ; found it open every day, and all day ; 
‘* wondered at the smooth and beautiful working 
of the slender staff,”’ as compared with the British 
Museum ; tested the catalogue, and obtained in five 
minutes three books connected with the Royal So- 
ciety, published in the spring of that year. It was 
then shown that he arrived at Munich on the 7th 
of September—and that, according to the police 
records, upon the 9th of the same September his 
passport was signed for Ulm. It was proved from 
the printed regulations that the Munich library is 
only open three days in the week, and then only 
from eight in the morning to one in the afternoon ; 
that it closes on the 1st of September, for vacation, 
until October 15th; and that the catalogue never 
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with which, of course, as well as entrance, that im- 
portant English envoy had at once been favored, but 
which he had no business not to know and appreciate 
the rarity of. The anti-Museum acidity of Mr. 
Lemon, a clerk in the State Paper Office, was not 
less expeditiously neutralized. 

Notwithstanding all this, and after this commis- 
sion and committee had sat, Parliament was again 
appealed to. - Petition 16122 was headed, we be- 
lieve, by the reverend editor, or ex-editor, of *‘ The 
Shepherd,’’ a weekly journal, price one penny, in 
which (1835) he advertised Sunday-evening lec- 
tures—pretty pastorals—in Castle-street, Oxford- 
market, admittance threepence, /adies free. Petition 
16123 was canvassed for by a circular—in compli- 
ance with which many respectable persons signed 
it, in ignorance of the contents ;—and so on—but 
let us pass forward to the left. 

We enter the great body of the library. The 
whole collection consists of about 460,000 volumes, 
which are ranged on some twelve miles of shelves. 
About one third of this national library has been 
presented, and the remainder honestly come by. 
Mais, Sire, tout est payé ici—as Mr. Planta, chief 
librarian, said in 1814 to Alexander, who remarked 
on its then smallness. They manage matters better 
in France and Russia. It appears in evidence that 
in the Bibliothéque du Roi (now Nationale) ‘* one 
third at least is pure theft’’—taken from convents 
and émigrés at the first Revolution. Under Bona- 
parte’s despotism, collector-commissioners followed 
the rapacious eagle, and conveyed to Paris, then the 
great receiving-house of the stolen goods of Europe, 
all that was judged deserving of transportation— 

reference being religiously given to church plate. 

he Galls, it is fair to add, acted no worse towards 
foreigners than towards their own countrymen— 
witness the revelations of the wholesale stealing 
which went on in every provincial library of France, 
detailed in M. Libri’s own book—we mean his 
Lettre & M. de Fallour (Paris, 1849) ;—and also in 
other documents. Nor was the whole of the Bona- 
partist swag disgorged in 1815, when the ailied 
emetic was administered. The Parisians still re- 
joice in their pickings—furto latantur inipso. A 
witness, when visiting this ‘‘ national property,” 
and observing the words Bibliotheca Vaticana on a 
magnificent vellum volume, remarked that he 
thought they had returned all the books of other 
people. ‘‘Oh, no,’’ was the answer; ‘*‘ we have 
not given them all back; we have taken good caro 
of that.”’ La propriééé c’est le vol, says M. Proud 
hon, ci-devant représentant du peuple souverain. 

The Imperial Public Library at St. Petersburg 
was formed after a Tartar and Calmuck fashion. 
Count Zaluski, Bishop of Kiof, collecjed in the last 
century some 200,000 volumes. These, agimented 
by his brother, the Bishop of Cracow, were ulti- 
mately in 1761 left by a Zaluski to the college of 
Jesuits at Warsaw. This “‘ gift rather of a king 
than of a subject”? was in 1791, and afier the sup 

ression of that order, carried off to St. Petersburg 

he season was so bad and the books so ill-packed 
although shaved off with sabres when protruding 
that many cases broke by accident, and many item» 
were lost and others further injured. To this han! 
were added in due time the books of Potemkin. He 
was giving a féte to the Empress Catharine, when 
she remarked that the only thing wanting in his 
palace was a library. Next morning this well- 
trimmed aper of civilization sent for a bookseller, 
gave a liberal order—* no matter what, little books 





ean be consulted except by very special permission, 





at the top, and great ones at the bottom.”’ Never 
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was such trash shelved, and it is still classed on the 
principles of our west-end upholsterers when fur- 
nishing ladies’ boudovirs, by a reference to size, not 
subject. ‘* The quartos,’’ says Mr. Huish, “are 
ranged together, the octavos together, the duodeci- 
mos together; works of all kinds and subjects are 
mingled ; you will find Mrs. Glass on the Art of 
making Syllabubs placed next to Beattie on the 
Immutability of Truth—Fanny Hill supported on 
one side by Hudibras, and on the other by St. 
Augustine.’ It is lucky for these delectable 
British classics that the illustrious Ukase-maker 
Paul has retired from business ; for he had ‘* passed 
a law not to admit an Englishman into the library, 
nor an English book.’’ : 

Fortunately, the latter deficiency can be supplied 
in our Museum, parliamentary petitioners to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The first object of the 
keeper, as was proved in evidence, is to secure 
works relating to British subjects. The strongest 
branch of the British Museum is general history, 
and the strongest branch of that, the strongest, is 
British history. The printed book department, 
forming almost the only public library in London 
for two millions, is more interfered with and mis- 
represented than any other. The keeper is subject 
to pressure from within and from without; it is 
impossible to please everybody. Here, while man- 
kind wisely leaves geology to geologists, botany to 
botanists, and so forth, and does not pretend to 
teach the professed and responsible heads, every- 
body that can read fancies he knows all about books 
—a slight mistake, which increases in proportion 
to the crassness of every pretender’s ignorance. 

The literary interests of the Museum, down to 
1824, were inadequately cared for. A pittance of 
between 200/. and 300/. a year was, it is true, doled 
out; but most propositions to buy were thwarted, 
and especially by Mr. Bankes; the fear of Joseph 
Hume, then commencing a_ politico-economical 
career, was always befure his eyes ;—but, we are 
bound to add, quite needlessly—for Sir R. H. Inglis 
has borne witness that he never recollected of Mr. 
Hume’s making the least objection to any expendi- 
ture, however high, upon any worthy object ac- 
quired or coveted for the Museum. Thus, however, 
when the text of Audubon’s fine work on birds 
came to the Museum under the Copyright Act, 
without the plates, Mr. Bankes refused to purchase 
them. ‘The trustees are not to be let off on the 
score of Joseph’s awful brows—they themselves, 
of their own free will, took many a leaf out of the 
book (the only book) of the late Ferdinand of Na- 
ples :—after his restoration, on Murat’s downfall, 
when the minister set down in his budget the usual 
sum for the library, ‘‘ What, this?’ said his maca- 
roni-engulphing majesty ; ‘‘ how many volumes have 
you already?” ‘* 150,000, sire.”” ‘* Have they 
all been read through?” ‘No, sire.”? ‘‘ Then 
buy no more until they have.’ Gradually the 
English Treasury were shamed into some increase, 
and the purchases were entrusted to the unfettered 
discretion of the keeper. It was, however, impos- 
sible, with such limited means and bit-by-bit assis- 
tance, not amounting to 20,000/. in thirty-two years, 
to supply the many and notorious desiderata. In 
January, 1845, a lucid statement was presented by 
Mr. Panizzi to the trustees, giving once for all a 
history of the library and its deficiencies. Govern- 
ment—thanks chiefly to the exertions of Mr. Goul- 
burn and Mr. Cardwell—recommended Parliament 
to grant, for some years to come, 10,000/. a year 
for the purchase of books of all descriptions. An 
inculcation to add, meantime, more sparingly to 
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other collections, coupled with the keeper’s sugges- 
tions to remove the Natural History, raised the 
jealousy and opposition of some of his brother 
officers—hinc ille lacryne. With the 28,000/. re- 
ceived during the scarcely three years of this short- 
lived but generous grant, many gaps were filled up, 
and all would have been by this time, had not the 
Peel ministry become felo de se. The first step of 
the whigs in power, the zealots of education, was 
to stop the grant, and thereby to dry up one of the 
chief sources of knowledge. We are convinced 
that, until proper room is prepared, no prudent 
keeper will ever again bestir himself to obtain any 
new grant; the obloquy, trouble, and _ ill-will, 
which have been the reward of him who had the 
courage to set the example, will be a lasting warn- 
ing. To fold the arms, and doze from quarter-day 
to quarter-day, is the best policy for minor officials 
in too many departments—surtout point de zéle. 

The interior of the library is striking. The 
general design and forms are somewhat too square. 
In the elegant ‘‘ arched room’’ we trace Italian 
suggestions. The accumulated tomes, ranged high 
and low, are verily, as worthy Dominie has it, 
‘* prodigious!’’ In every direction well-garnished 
trucks of books are moving about on noiseless 
wheels; able attendants, waiting on the public, 
fetch and carry balm for the sick soul, companions 
to the desolate, food for the mind; tables groan 
under volumes to be marked and catalogued by 
intelligent gentlemen, each of whom, for his re- 
freshment, has a decanter of water and a glass— 
** Doctrinals of Sapience’’—liberally supplied by 
the Board, without any deduction from his daily 
wages. Here and there some privileged scholar, 
a spectacled German, a Frenchman bearded as a 
pard, is poring over black letters and incunabula; 
or a party of lady visitors—Graces, Muses, and 
Minervas—are flitting through, extra-bound in col- 
ors brighter than ‘* Manchester calico,”” which Mr. 
Tomlinson, a severely critical witness, mistook for 
best ‘* Barbary Morocco!’”? They must not, how- 
ever, seduce us from our subject. The volumes of 
this glorious library have doubled in number since 
the present keeper has been at the head—227,000 
in 1837, they now reach 460,000, truly reckoned 
up according to Cocker. The boasted numbers of 
most of the libraries abroad are, beyond doubt, ex- 
aggerated ; it is easier to guess than to count ; even 
the sum total of the 11,000 virgins of Cologne may 
be a trifle too large. Certainly, in countries of 
pious frauds and bulletin celebrity, to lie pour /’hon- 
neur de la patrie has long been orthodox. In this 
library great care has been taken to procure the 
rarest and most expensive books, in order that poor 
students may be sure to find everything necessary 
for research and reference, however beyond their 
means. The public purse properly pays for such 
private benefits. This dispensary of the mind is, 
as it ought to be, a national storehouse of knowl- 
edge, a rich repository, destined more for utility 
than entertainment. It ought neither to be a school 
nor a circulating library; yet, while no foreign 
library permits loungers to occupy scanty space or 
waste the time of attendants with calls for light and 
idling literature, that absurdity is allowed here. 
The public master who pays, calls for what he 
pleases ; he is served with an intellectual banquet 
in the reading-room, from the inner library, through 
a window, which resembles the buttery-hatch of a 
college. 

In order to enter into the reading-room, we must 
walk into Montague-place, and go down a mews- 
like lane where a cart cannot turn. The hinder 
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portions of the Museum are most Hottentotish, and 
shame the portico front features; they consist of 
irregular excrescences, coachhouse-looking make- 
shifts, courts and corners run up for the nonce in 
defiance of symmetry and Vitruvius. It is the old 
story again, want man Assuredly, if the Nat- 
ural History be not shortly removed, a new and 
enormous outlay in bricks and mortar must be in- 
curred. If, on the contrary, nature be separated 
from art, nothing will be required for two genera- 
tions. In the former emergency, it was suggested 
that it might be well to effect the purchase of seven 
houses and gardens in Russell-square and Mon- 
tague-place, and erect on their site a new MSS. 
department—taking the present MSS. rooms for 
the printed books—and constructing, in a central 
point between the two, new reading-saloons worthy 
of the public. Then could be supplied a collating- 
room for curious and large works—a want now 
seriously felt by learned students, since the place 
destined for that purpose has been thrown away on 
insects and reptiles; a cold collation and consola- 
tion for the book-worm bipeds. 
The public entrance to the reading-room is at a 
poky side-door in the north-east corner. It leads, 
y a gloomy ante-vault, and up a narrow back-stair- 
case, into two large rooms. Here, since the sitting 
of the commission, Mr. Panizzi has at last been 
permitted to carry out his plans. We can vouch, 
after a minute examination, that every possible 
comfort and convenience which the constructions 
permitted, is now provided. Formerly there ex- 
isted great difficulties of admission. About 1806 
@ special recommendation from a trustee was neces- 
sary. This was broken down by Dr. Stone, who 
claimed it as a right. Now the door is opened as 
widely as possible, consistently with the preserva- 
tion of the public property. In the year 1811 only 
269 tickets were issued; in 1849, 3049. The 
number of readers, from 22,800 in 1825, had risen, 
in 1848, to 65,867, and is rapidly increasing since 
the recent improvements within. The besetting sin 
of the largest of these rooms is the original and 
architectural want of light and space; but all that 
patient ingenuity could well devise for counteract- 
ing such evils has been done. More than 10,000 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, and books of reference 
have been placed for the visitors to consult at pleas- 
ure. ‘Two sets of the additional catalogue are 
——. with sloping shelves to rest them on. 
here are stands for pen and ink, and printed 
directions to fill up in order to obtain anything 
wanted. Even blotting-paper is not forgotten. 
The scanty side-light has been aided by putting 
glass panels in doors, and by reflectors. Room for 
forty readers more has been gained by change of 
tables and positions. The legs of chairs are padded 
with India-rubber to move noiselessly like cats’ 
paws. The hastiest comparison of the facilities 
and civilities of this establishment with the rude 
and rigid regulations in most foreign libraries ought 
to gratify John Bull. Here any person may have 
any book and any number of books. Dr. Biber had, 
he says, 150 in one day—he had really 261. Any 
book correctly asked for can be delivered in ten, 
and is often delivered in six minutes, although it 
takes three minutes to walk the length of the library. 
They come, says one witness, ‘“ by magic.” in 
some libraries abroad they come, when they come 
at all, in an hour; in others the next day. At 
Paris, after waiting an hour, you are often told, 
“The book is not here.”” There, indeed, it is so 
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bad that Mr. Thackeray soon abandoned any search 
in that Vanity Fair. ‘* Never,” says he, “‘ was 
anything less satisfactory.’’ 

‘0 conclude—while a class of Englishmen, lov- 
ers of the grumble, befoul their own nest—according 
to the testimony of two competent foreigners who 
have travelled Europe to inspect libraries, ‘‘ this 
is the best regulated in the world; here the books 
are most faithfully guarded and the public most 
properly served.”” The evidence before the com- 
missioners goes unanimously to prove the skill, 
good-humored patience, and attentive civility of the 
attendants. Simple ignorance is aided—pretentious 
ignorance is endured ;—testy old gentlemen who 
write wrong names—hasty sparks who will not 
search under the right letter of the catalogue, are 
put in the way of their alphabet by men paid — 
wages. Yet noend of growling. When Sir 
Madden writes for a eo meaning a 
biographical, work—Professor Forbes for one by 
Lichtenstein, meaning Leuchtenberg, and so on— 
it seems to us that the attendants, not the applicants, 
have a right to be cross : you might as well call for 
a Sandwich, meaning a Spencer. The business of 
the British Museum is to supply books, not that 
sort of information about books and their authors, 
and the various titles or designations of the same 
author, which ought to be got, before a man enters 
the Museum, from the common manuals of biblio- 
graphical or biographical instruction. If reasons 
were supplied by pantechnicon patent vans, num- 
skulls are not to be furnished with understanding. 
Honorable M. P.’s themselves may be misled. One 
complained to the House that the British Museum 
did not even possess the esteemed work on Artesian 
Wells by one of its own trustees. The truth came 
out, that he had mistaken a capital city, Paris, for 
a capital physician, Dr. Paris, who had written well 
on many ills—but, ill or well, on no wells. 

Nor are all clever men—occasionally the spoilt 
children of sweet XSog:a—always to be contented. 
Some, not satisfied with having sugar-plums given 
them, feel aggrieved if they are not put in their 
mouths for them. Mr. Turner thinks it hard, and 
too much for his physical capacities, to have to 
carry the books he wants—(we trust his extracts 
may be lighter) ;—so he, for peace and quiet, goes 
by the train to the Bodleian. He is vexed in spirit 
at the British Museum by a fellow-student, *‘ an 
idiot, who was sent to the reading-room by his 
friends to get rid of him.”” Surely a secretary or 
a principal librarian exercising a paternal authority 
over the Museum, ought to have provided a keeper 
with strait waistcoats, to be used by him at his dis- 
cretion. Mr. Turner is, moreover, agitated here 
by the presence of a flea, ‘‘ larger than any to be 
found elsewhere, except in the receiving-room of a 
workhouse.”” This we must skip. Our inferior 
entomological experience prevents more particu- 
larities on the Pulex Mus. Brit. Max. Certainly 
in this overcrowded world and British Museum 
there are naturals and natural history whose room 
is better than their company, and we tremble for 
the dear blue-stockings who grace the reading-room. 
Our esteemed friend Mr. Carlyle’s evidence (Feb. 
29, 1849) forms one of the sweetest morsels of the 
feast. He, too, is worried by the aforesaid idivt, 
and by a sane gent. who blew his nose very loudly 
every half hour. ‘‘ The bad ventilation gives me’ 
—i. e., Mr. Carlyle— the Museum headache.” 
‘¢ The ordinary frequenters are a very thick-skinned 
race—I am a thin-skinned student, and can’t study 
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there.” We do trust that poor Panizzi has suffi- 
ciently felt the reading-public pulse, with no fee but 
abuse, to be now callous, pachydermatous, and will- 
ing to leave the skin-feeling to the judgment of Dr. 
Paris. The author of Sartor Resartus complains 
of a general want of ‘‘ composure’ and catalogue. 
Without the latter he is ‘lost in the sylva syl- 
varum.”’ ‘*The books might as well have been 
locked up in water-tight chests and sunk at the 
Doggerbank.’’ ‘*‘ Of all catalogues the worst is no 
catalogue at all. A library without one is a Poly- 
phemus without an eye in his head. A man of 
common sense might go into this chaos and make 
it a cosmos.”’ Other wits are indignant that this 
chaos is not open and lighted up of an evening— 
but peradventure, however education-mongers may 
theorize, in practice it might be found that few 
— would come here if it were opened at night. 
wyers’ and merchants’ clerks find the work of 
each day sufficient, and oddly enough prefer casinos 
and cigars, after early closing, to metaphysics and 
mathematics. Nor must we forget the danger to 
which so much public property would then be ex- 
d in a building not fire-proof. Besides Mr. 
raidwood’s brigade, a double set of attendants 
will be necessary : benefits may be overbalanced 
by inconveniences. After all, it is a question of 
expense. 

We are happy to say that instances of misconduct 
in these attendants by day are most rare. One ex- 
ception will prove the rule. In 1847 an unmarried 
lady, of whose writings we think favorably, re- 
ceived from a porter, named King, an anonymous 
letter, purporting to be from a stranger, threaten- 
ing, if she did not remit through that porter 5/., 
that her character would be exposed. The accom- 
plished lady, with the high courage of innocence, 
took the letter to the Museum authorities. The 
hand-writing was traced to King, who was tried, 
and transported fur seven years, and two attendants 
who gave King a good character were dismissed. 
Although there is no secret police dressed in 
plain clothes here, as at Paris, thefts are very 
rare. 

Of all the malcontents within or without the 
Museum, those who complained of the Catalogue 
were the most noisy. As we remarked on a former 
occasion, (Q. R. vol. 73,) while it seems easy 
enough to the infinite number who talk about things 
they do not understand, to make a good catalogue 
is so very difficult in practice that the first bibliog- 
raphers are ‘‘ appalled’’ at the undertaking. The 
better opinion is, that the alphabetical form, with a 
copious index of matters, is the most useful and 
feasible, and that uniformity and consistency, ful- 
ness and accuracy are the essential points. Such 
was the system adopted by Audifredi, who, in 
1761, commenced the best alphabetical catalogue 
ever bezun—that of the Casanate Library at Rome ; 
but it was never carried beyond the letter K, or the 
fourth volume, and that was published in 1788, 
twenty-seven years after the first—tan/@ molis erat ! 
—and yet the Casanate Library did not then contain 
50,000 volumes. 

The battle of the books formed the chief object 
of the Commission ; and the Catalogue, the key of 
the position, became the point of attack and defence. 
As the keeper challenged all the world, the com- 
missioners encouraged every comer to the lists, and 
perhaps wasted too much time on sundry men of 
straw, and neglected, for this branch of inquiry, 
the important questions of the MSS., the building, 
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the coins, and the recent extraordinary theft of them 
by Vlasto, which the principal librarian only learnt 
for the first time from the public papers! Of assail- 
ants from within—Sir F. Madden prefers the folio 
Bodleian Catalogue to ‘‘ the one Mr. Panizzi pro- 
posed.”? This knight was speedily unhorsed. The 
Museum Catalogue, it was shown, is one drawn 
according to the orders of the trustees, who are his 
and the other keepers’ masters: ‘‘ the Bodleian has 
siz catalogues at Jeast.”” Mr. Keeper Gray comes 
forward, publishing pamphlets. Rather than be 
‘‘drawn into a squabble”’ with a brother officer, 
Mr. Panizzi appeals to the trustees, and no less a 
man than Sir Robert Peel draws the award. The 
resolution recommends him to maintain an entire 
silence with regard to the pamphlets, and does not 
require any vindication of his conduct as impugned 
by Mr. Gray. Basta. Mr. J. Payne Collier enters 
armed cap-a-pie. He was secretary to the Com- 
mission, and consequently in possession of unpub- 
lished evidence, from whence he extracts and 
writes, without communicating to the keeper, 
although he does to the commissioners and to wit- 
nesses from without. He is a patron of ‘ native 
talent.”” ‘* English common sense revolts at Mr. 
Panizzi’s plan,’’ who is naturally anxious about 
foreign literature, though he by no means neglects 
ours ;—but Englishmen may also deserve to come 
under the same ban. Mr. J. P. C. pronounces the. 
late Rev. Mr. Garnett, assistant in the library, ‘* not 
fit to do his duty.”” Mr. Garnett was a most ex- 
cellent classical scholar, thoroughly versed in Ger- 
man and all cognate literature, one of our few good 
Anglo-Saxons, well acquainted with Italian, French 
and Spanish, and their dialects, and conversant witk 
several Oriental languages. ‘* He knew,”’ said Mr 
Panizzi, ‘‘ as much of English as Mr. Collier, and 
more of everything else.’? Let us add that he was 
the writer of not a few articles in this Review; 
and his death was a great Joss to us as well as to 
the Museum. Then to prove how easily, had he— 
Mr. J. P. C.—been in either of their places, he 
could make an uncommonly good catalogue, he 
volunteers a sample—which, when sifted by an ex- 
perienced cataloguer, is pronounced to contain 
‘* every error that possibly can be committed.”’ 

Some of the objections from without differ widely 
from each other. A good catalogue, says Mr. 
Craik, ‘* ought to be not only of every book, but of 
the contents of that book.”? ‘* The fault of the new 
catalogue,”’ says Mr. Bruce, “‘ is that it is one of 
the contents of the books.’? Our clever hand- 
booker, Mr. Peter Cunningham, thinks ‘‘ George 
Robins’ Strawberry-Hill Catalogue, which is the 
worst ever made, better than waiting for Mr. Pa- 
nizzi’s.”” ‘* No annoyance,’? says Mr. Bolton 
Corney, ‘* is equal to a search through the four- 
score folio volumes.’’ He requires a short one 
immediately, because, at his time of life, another 
would not be ready soon enough for him. In deal- 
ing with a large library, there must, we should say, 
be a large catalogue, and the more voluminous the 
better, and more accessible, since there is less 
chance of the searcher’s finding the volume he 
wants engaged by some one else. When the 
alphabet is much subdivided, applicants go at once 
to their letter, with the sweet simplicity of receiv- 
ing dividends at the Bank. 

There are other differences among literati of the 
first mark. Lord Mahon wishes for a catalogue in 
type; Mr. Hallam prefers one in MS.; so does 





Mr. Croker, who pronounces a printed catalogue 
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to be impracticable. A complete and perfect one 
of a library increasing at the rate of 20,000 books 
a year is, says he, an impossibility. If one for 1850 
dropped from heaven, its simplicity would be spoilt 
next day. As one to be made by mortal hands 
would require several years at least, it would be 
obsolete before finished. Mr. Croker is confident 
that the alphabetical is the only principle, and 
that the arrangement should be by MS. slips, with 
full titles, as is now done. This method is both 
cheaper, easier and more expeditious. Cata- 
loguing is plain sailing enough when the catalogu- 
ers have to deal with clear and easy titles. When 
books without titles, the complex, the anonymous, 
pseudonymous, and polyonomous, and varied tugs 
of war come, then and thereisthe rub. It is under 
that test that all the plans proposed by deadly haters 
of MS., printers and booksellers especially—even 
the ingenious’ scheme of our own trusty friends the 
Messrs. Clowes—must inevitably and invariably 
break down—it is angling for impossibilities. If 
John Bull will have this whistle, he must pay for 
it, and have patience. Meanwhile, he has a staff of 
librarians who are living catalogues, and two sets 
of another in MS., by the aid of which the books 
he wants are brought to him with far greater cer- 
tainty and rapidity than in any other library in 
Europe. The system adopted is the preparation 
of MS. slips of full and accurate titles, legibly 
written, and on a uniform plan, with cross-refer- 
ences, and marks indicating where each book is 
laced. These slips are now multiplied by Mr. 
edgwood’s manifuld writer, and are then pasted 
widely apart, and alphabetically, into folio volumes. 
These have spare blank leaves, and guards where- 
on new leaves may be attached. The slips can 
very easily be detached and shifted, and whenever 
a folio becomes bulky by additions, it can be forth- 
with divided into two. We just mention, in order 
to give a notion of the voluminous tendencies of 
the catalogue, that from the corpulency caused 
by recent additions, and within a few months, ten 
feet more space is required, and the increase of 
weight is from eighty to ninety pounds. 

The Commissioners, in their report, dispose, once 
for all, of the idle but prevalent idea that the adop- 
tion of a disapproved plan of catalogue, and the 
delay in its completion, are in anywise attributable 
to the present keeper. They do him complete 
justice in these particulars. It was not one of his 
ordinary duties to prepare the catalogues of the old 
collections, and no one would be more glad to get 
rid of it than he would. He chivalrously, perhaps 
rashly, undertook a service which he was distinctly 
told he might avoid. The failures and delays are 
to be traced to the eagerness and over-anxiety of 
the trustees to gratify the public expectation. Nor 
were their orders obeyed without their officer’s re- 
monstrating how “ ruinously’’ and ‘* erroneously”’ 
they were proceeding. The trustees, in entire 
ignorance, not so much of what a catalogue ought 
to be, as how its preparation ought to be conducted 
—a point on which amateurs can know nothing— 
acted without any fixed principle, and were perpet- 
ually changing rules and plans. At one moment 
they approved of those sanctioned by professionals, 
Mr. Baber and Mr. Panizzi, both of which they 
soon after rejected. Again, contrary to all advice, 
they compelled the cataloguers to take the books 
alphabetically, instead of shelf by shelf, whereby 
infinite loss of time and increase of trouble and ex- 
pense were occasioned. They determined to begin 
printing before even half of one letter of the whole 
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catalogue was got together in manuscript. For- 
tunately, only down to letter A had been put in 
type when the error became self-evident, and a stop 
was put to further printing. The completion of the 
catalogue will, we trust, be now left to the untram- 
melled discretion of Mr. Panizzi—tractent fabrilia 
fabri. He, while acting under the orders of irre- 
sponsible persons, had to bear the blame for their 
blunders. The Commissioners express their ad- 
miration at the manner in which he met and 
answered every one of the many and minutest 
charges against him. Examined no less than 
eighteen times, his evidence is a rich treat of prac- 
tical sense and straightforward point. There is no 
fencing, no pumping a dry well, no “non mi 
ricordo,”’ as with some other witnesses great and 
small—nor do we remember quicker or more effect- 
ual practice since the ‘* famous dog Billy’’ accom- 
modated a hundred customers within the hour. 

We cannot omit a word on the masterly report 
of the Commissioners; it must be read. It is un- 
answerable ; nor are we aware that any serious 
attempt to do so has been made, except in guerillas, 
or little wars waged in ephemeral publications. 
The first and last page of the ‘* Misrepresentations 
Exposed”’ by the ex-secretary, are enough for us in 
all conscience. His letter to Lord John Russell 
opens with a distich which will not scan, and with 
a parody without point. It ends thus :— 


My lord, you must have been imposed upon ; the 
document you have presented to the country cannot 
be the report of the royal commissioners. The noble- 
men and gentlemen, whose names and seals are affixed 
to the paper before me,* could never have prompted 
your lordship to circulate statements so injurious. 
Some rogue must have forged it. What is to Le done ? 
If the course has not fallen into desuetude, which it 
would be odious to disturb, could not you move the 
House of Commons that the pretended report be 
burned by the hangman, and that the rogue, when 
caught, be set in the pillory? I do not myself recom- 
mend the measure. I hate the revival of obsolete 
practices, when they savor of severity. Your lordship 
will, doubtless, take counsel with your colleagues. My 
lord, I drop my bantering. Under common circum- 
stances, it would be greatly unbecoming our relative 
positions. But our circumstances are not common ; 
through your lordship’s missing your road, we are in 
the mire together. Ceremony must not interfere to 
swamp us both—me in unmerited disgrace ; you in 
further acts of impolicy and injustice. One sentence 
more. I write it with the most perfect candor. I have 
great respect for your personal character ; I have 
greater for your exalted station ; I have confidence in 
your desire to repair what you have done amiss ; and 
I am, your lordship’s very obedient and truly faithful 
servant, J. Forsuat, 


The Commissioners are unanimously of opinion 
that some change in the mode of government by 
the trustees is absolutely necessary, even from their 
own showing. They dismiss, as neither correct in 
law nor safe in practice, the justification attempted 
to be set up by them for gross neglect of existing 
rules and statutes—namely, that those who made 
them, and had the power to repeal them, were not 
bound by them; or, in other words, that law-makers 
might be law-breakers. The trustees appointed no 
standing committee, as was provided, and made all 
committees open—a fatal error; when they met, 


* The names signed to the report were—Egerton, 
Ellesmere, Seymour, Canning, Wrottesley, Philip de M. 
Grey Egerton, Charles Lemon, Roderick I. Murchison, 
Andrew Rutherfurd, Joseph Hume, Samuel Rogers, 
Richard M. Milnes, and John George Shaw Lefevre. 
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the Board avoided, as ‘‘ inconvenient,” that per- 
sonal communication with the ‘heads of departments 
which is the basis of all improvement, and without 
which none can take place; nor were they over- 
courteous officially, whatever they might be in 
private. From ignorance of the localities and wants 
of the heads, they allowed an uncontrolled architect 
to do as he pleased; they paralyzed the book de- 
partment, and thus brought the keeper and the 
whole Museum into discredit; they created the 
very fons et origo mali by the injudicious change 
made in the powers of the secretary; but again 
basta. 

After studying the whole evidence, the Commis- 
sioners could not but observe on the abuses to which 
administrations are subject when too much is en- 
trusted to the hands of the secretary, and unani- 
mously recommend the abolition of his office as it 
then existed, as well as that of the principal libra- 
rian. They do not propose any change in the 
trustees; with them they very properly deal leni- 
ently, as the Court of Queen’s Bench doves with the 
mere errors of misled county magistrates, gentlemen 
whose high honor, integrity, and intention are be- 
yond a shadow of suspicion. The trustees duly 
estimated the delicacy and propriety of such con- 
duct; and when they met to consider the report, 
the graceful expression of their satisfaction at the 
Commissioners’ general approval of their adminis- 
tration was penned by the late Sir Robert Peel. 
We have compared, with sad interest, his MS. 
draft and the printed paper (dated 4th May, 1850) ; 
it is among the last of his compositions, and was, 
we believe, found about his person at his fatal 
accident. When, however, the trustees compla- 
cently claim indulgence, chiefly from the superior 
condition and accommodation of the library, and 
appeal to it in confirmation of the interest they took 
in the success of the Museum, it may seem, consid- 
ering certain antecedents, that another patient 
person has borne some of the burden and much of 
the disrepute. 

The remedies lie in a nutshell. The original act 
is good—no reform is necessary. The trustees are 
of high and admitted individual excellence. Let 
them select from their distinguished body a very 
small and not an open committee of management ; 
let a firm and experienced principal librarian be 
appointed when the place is vacant-. we cannot see 
how the Institution could go on without some one 
in virtually that position ;—above all, let competent 
heads of departments be in all cases selected—and 
then lef them be treated with honor and confidence, 
with a free and personal communication, and not 
worried by interferences, except when they and the 
» chief officer disagree so much as to justify author- 
itative intervention—dignus vindice nodus. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
GAS-LIGHT—ITS INVENTORS AND IMPROVERS. 


WE believe that the daily applications of science 
to economic purposes would excite a greater de- 
gree of interest, and attract the attention of a larger 
portion of the community, if the nature and history 
of such discoveries were more familiarly known. 
In this remark we do not refer to discoveries in 
science, properly so speaking ; these require, to be 
apprehended, a certain acquaintance with the sub- 
ject to which they belong, which is perhaps only 
possessed by those who have seriously engaged in 
its study. To the purely scientific investigator, the 
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attainment of knowledge is the aim, and the dis- 
covery of a new fact or principle is his reward. 
Such men are the pioneers in the march towards 
physical improvement, though they may be them- 
selves unconscious of their mission ; and the facts 
which they are the means of bringing to light, 
while they possess a special value in as far as they 
contribute to the extension of knowledge for its own 
sake, have also a special interest for those who 
devote themselves to such acquirements. It is not 
in this light, however, that we regard them at 
present. Apart from the special importance to 
which we have alluded, the facts of science are 
often fraught with valuable applications to the 
useful arts, which may not happen to be followed 
out to this end by the cultivator of science alone ; 
the economic powers which they contain are often 
left to be trained into service by more practical 
men, who are usually stimulated to the task, as 
well perhaps for their own profit as for the benefit 
of the public. 

It is a common saying that great discoveries are 
often made gradually, the progress of knowledge 
leading slowly but surely towards them; and the 
remark is peculiarly applicable to many of the 
useful arts. A happy arrangement is often at- 
tained at last, not so much by the labors of one 
individual, as by a succession of inventors, to whom 
it is difficult to apportion the credit which each may 
justly claim. ‘To illustrate these views, and with 
the hope of exciting the interest of our readers in 
a subject of considerable social importance, we 
propose to lay before them a short account of the 
history of gas-making, to which our own attention 
has recently been directed, by a process which 
promises to be a valuable contribution towards the 
cheap production and an extended use of this use- 
ful article. 

The first notice of the artificial production of an 
inflammable air from cual is to be found in a letter 
from the Rev. Dr. John Clayton of Kildare to the 
Honorable Robert Boyle, who died in the year 
1691. In this letter, published in the ‘* Philo- 
sophical Transactions’’ for 1739, he states that he 
distilled coal in a close vessel, and obtained abun- 
dance of gas, which he collected in bladders, and 
afterwards burnt for the amusement of his friends. 
Other experimenters, among whom Bishop Watson 
is conspicuous, (‘* Chemical Essays,’’) confirmed 
Dr. Clayton’s discovery; and the properties of 
coal-gas, and the method of preparing it, thus 
became well known to chemists. 

The idea of applying this air for purposes of 
illumination seems to have first occurred to Mr. 
Murdoch—an engineer residing at Redruth in 
Cornwall.* In the year 1792 he commenced a 
series of experiments on the gases obtained by the 
action of heat upon coal, wood, peat, and other 
inflammable substances, and actually prepared coal- 
gas on a scale sufficiently large to light up his own 
house and office. Five years after, while living at 
Cumnock in Ayrshire, he again erected a coal-gas 
apparatus. In 1798 he was engaged to put up his 
apparatus at the manufactory of Messrs. Boulton and 
Watt, Soho, near Birmingham, where he continued 
to experiment, with occasional interruptions, until 
the year 1802. It does not appear, however, that 
much attention was excited by these first efforts at 
gas-lighting, except among a very few scientific 
individuals, until the general illumination at the 


* Mr. Murdoch was a native of Scotland. There isa 
good full-sized portrait of him in the halls of the Royal 


Society of Edinburgh.—Eb, 
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Peace of Amiens afforded opportunity for a more 
public display. On this occasion the front of the 
manufactory was brilliantly lighted ‘up by the new 
method, and it at once attracted the wonder and 
admiration of every one who saw it. ‘ All Bir- 
mingham poured forth to view the spectacle ; and 
strangers carried to every part of the country an 
account of what they had seen. It was spread 
about everywhere by the newspapers; easy modes 
of making gas were described ; and coal was dis- 
tilled in tobacco-pipes at the fireside all over the 
kingdom.” 

By the exertions of a Mr. Winsor, a company 
was formed for supplying London with gas ; but it 
struggled for many years with the difficulties at 
once of inexperience and public prejudice, and was 
a cause of loss to many individuals. This is the 
less to be wondered at, as the coal-gas first pro- 
duced was not in a state of great purity; it was 
injurious to many articles of furniture, and to wares 
exposed in shops, and it had a very disagreeable 
smell. In course of time, however, methods have 
been devised, by the joint labors of the chemist and 
practical engineer, to remove nearly all its noxious 
and disagreeable qualities; and now the whole 
apparatus for’ making gas and the mode of its 
purification seem to be so perfect in well-con- 
structed gas-works, that it is doubtful whether 
much remains to be done either in simplifying the 
processes or improving the quality of the product 
from coal. 

The following is a brief and general statement 
of the process by which the best coal-gas is made : 
—Cannel or parrot-coal is quickly shovelled into 
a red-hot cylinder of iron or clay, and, the mouth of 
the cylinder being closed by an appropriate lid, the 
vapors which instantly arise from the coal are 
carried away by a wide tube which passes from the 
cylinder into a series of vessels, where the mixed | 
product is cooled, and loses much condensable | 
matter; thus partially purified, the gas still con- 
tains sulphureous, and other vapors, which, if al- 
lowed to remain, would give it a very nauseous 
smell, and tarnish paint and metallic surfaces 





wherever it was burnt. To remove these impuri- 
ties, it is subjected, in some gas-works, to dilute 


GAS-LIGHT. 


The gases which have been spoken of, whether 
from coal or oil, are not simple or uncompounded 
airs; they both consist of an air called hydrogen in 
combination with charcoal. When pure hydrogen 
is burned, it gives a very feeble light; but if a 
small portion of an incombustible substance be 
held in its flame, such as a piece of thin platinum 
wire, the wire becomes heated to whiteness, and is 
strongly luminous ; it is said to be incandescent. 
In a common gas flame the charcoal is separated 
from the hydrogen before it is consumed ; and thus 
losing its gaseous form, it exists for an instant in 
the condition of minute solid particles suspended in 
the flame. This fact, first explained by Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, can be made apparent by the introduc- 
tion of the edge of a white plate into the burning 
gas. If the plate be thrust into the lowest part of 
the jet where the flame is blue, it will not be 
stained, because the charcoal is still in a gaseous 
state ; but if it be raised to the middle of the flame, 
where the light is brilliant, it is instantly coated 
with charcoal. In accordance with these facts, it 
is seen that heated particles of charcoal are the 
source of light emitted from coal-gas ; and as the 
luminosity of incandescent bodies is greater as the 
heat is more intense, an increase of light should be 
obtained by increasing the temperature of a flame 
by more rapid combustion—an object which is in 
so far effected in the Argand and other improved 
burners. 

As early as about the beginning of the present 
century, Dr. Thomas Young in London, and Dr. 
Ure in Glasgow, (1806,) introduced a jet of oxy- 
gen (the great supporter of combustion) into the 
interior of the flame of a lamp, and thereby pro- 
a a more rapid combustion and an increase of 
ight. 

In 1838 and 1839 patents were taken by Mr. G. 
Gurney for a singular method of burning an Argand 
oil-lamp, and also for coal-gas. This light, com- 
monly attributed to him, takes its name from his 
residence in Cornwall, and is called the Bude 
Light. Mr. Gurney also improved the London 
coal-gas for his lamp, by passing it through a vessel 
of naphtha, a vaporizable substance abounding in 
charcoal ; and he finally obtained a light of so great 





sulphuric acid, which separates ammonia; but it is| brilliancy, that for flames of equal size it was 
mainly purified by quicklime, contained in a series | twelve times more Juxurious than ordinary gas. 
of vessels, through which it is made to pass; and| Unfortunately, the Bude light is troublesome to 
being thus cleared from all sulphureous gases, it) manage, and expensive; and though it has been 
flows on to the gasometer, where it is stored for tried by the Trinity Board with a view to its intro- 
use. duction in lighthouses, and was used for some time 
The change from all the older modes of illumi-| to light up the House of Commons, we believe that 
nation to the employment of coal-gas was certainly | it has been abandoned in both cases, and its ex- 
a very remarkable one, whether we look to the, pense is likely to prevent it from being ever gener 
novelty of the method or to the brilliancy and | ally adopted. 
economy of the light; yet it has only stimulated to} The principle of an incandescent solid. body 
the search for better methods and greater economy, | being the main source of the luminosity of flame, 
and few arts have produced so many inventions in| is beautifully apparent in another intense light, ob- 
so short a time, or led to so great an expenditure | tained by directing a stream of mixed oxygen and 
in patents. It was a very natural step from the| hydrogen gases upon lime or clay. It was first 
production of gas from coal to attempt to make it; noticed by Dr. Hare, of Philadelphia, who used 
from oil, and it was not long before oil-gas ap-| clay as the incandescent substance ; but lime was 
peared to compete with the other. The advantages | subsequently employed at the suggestion of Mr. 


claimed for the new gas were the simplicity of its | 
preparation, for no purifiers were required; it 
could have no noxious qualities not equally per- 
taining to oil-lamps or candles; it gave a more 
brilliant light, and took longer time to burn, than 
an equal bulk of coal-gas. All these merits, how- 
ever, though justly belonging to it, have not 
enabled it to compete with the superior economy of 
its progenitor, and oil-gas may be now considered 





to be in disuse. 


Gurney, and it is now usually called the Lime-ball 
Light. The flame of the mixed gases which con- 
tain no solid matter is scarcely visible; but the 
heat is intense, and the lime at so high a tempera- 
ture is almost too brilliant for the eye to look upon. 
It has been proposed to use the lime-ball as a min- 
iature sun, where one powerful lamp might super- 
sede a great number of ordinary lights ; but it is 
not easily managed, and, like the Bude light, it is 
expensive. 











GAS-LIGHT. 


Of late years experimenters in gas-making have 
mainly directed their attention towards new meth- 
ods for procuring it at a cheaper rate than its pres- 
ent cost. And the easy preparation of hydrogen 
gas from water long known to chemists, has espec- 


ially pointed to it as a basis for their operations. 


Water, which is a compound of two gases—oxygen 
and hydrogen—is age pee at a red heat both 
by iron and charcoal. If steam, for instance, be 
forced through a mass of red-hot iron filings, its 
oxygen is retained by the iron, and its hydrogen, 
which is an inflammable gas, passes off by itself. 
If, again, steam be passed through a quantity of 
red-hot charcoal or coke, it is equally decomposed ; 
but in this case its oxygen is not retained ; it forms 
gaseous compounds with the charcoal, which come 
over along with the hydrogen. In both cases the 
yesulting gases will burn—but they give a very 
feeble light. In fact, the water gases, as we may 
call them, cannot give much light, from their defi- 
ciency in charcoal, which we have already shown 
to be the great source of light in ordinary flame. 
On the other hand, there are many substances of 
no great value which, when heated, abound in 
vapors rich in charcoal—such are coal-tar, naphtha, 
resin, turpentine, &c.—but they deposit a great 
quantity of their charcoal when exposed to a de- 
composing temperature, and cannot be profitably 
converted into gas. Now if the water or other 
gases deficient in charcoal, and the tar or resin 
vapors holding it in excess, could be combined 
together, the probability is great that they would 
produce a gas of good illuminating power, and at 
a cheaper rate also than it can be manufactured 
from coal. 

Viewing this problem theoretically, the chemist 
has some reason to doubt the facility of solving it ; 
yet he is aware that otherwise improbable unions 
do take place when bodies meet each other in what 
may be called a nascent condition. And it is pos- 
sible so to present the water gases and the resin 
vapors to each other. Next to the first experi- 
ments by which coal-gas was brought into notice, 
we regard this era in the history of gas-making as 
the most interesting, and will therefore plead no 
excuse for narrating a number of its inventions. 
They may be regarded in four different groups— 
namely, those in which coal-gas is sought to be 
improved by the addition of the carboniferous va- 
pors; where the water gases are treated in the 
same way; where inferior gases are produced at 
the same time with the vapor of tar and resin ; and 
finally, where the water gases are brought into 
contact, at a red heat, with the vapors forming from 
tar, resins, or oils. Mr. Gurney’s method of im- 
proving the London coal-gas for the Bude burner 
is an example of the first ; and had the union of the 
gas with the naphtha vapor been permanent, the 
feat would have been accomplished. But the 
naphtha vapor is liable to be condensed into a 
liquid, and the improved gas cannot be passed 
through any great length of pipe. A patent was 
taken for a similar plan, however, in 1842, with 
what success we are not acquainted. In the second 
gronp we may rank a process by M. Jobard, which 
he invented in 1833, and laid before the Royal 
Academy of Brussels, who reported favorably on 
it in the beginning of 1834. It appears to have 
consisted in the production of gases from water, 
which were simply passed through liquid naphtha, 
so as to take up a portion of its vapor. In 1845 
Mr. J. Constable obtained a patent for producing 
gas by throwing steam upon anthracite coal at a 
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red heat, and afterwards passing the mixed gas, 
with a certain portion of common air, through 
turpentine, to improve its luminosity. The same 
process, we believe, or a very similar one, was 
reproduced very lately in America, and had for a 
short time a considerable notoriety in the public 
prints. In all these cases the gases sought to be 
improved can only obtain a mechanical mixture of 
the vapors which increase their light; and as even 
the best coal or oil gases soon deteriorate when 
kept, it is not to be expected that such condensable 
vapors as those of naphtha or turpentine should 
remain with the gases which have imbibed with 
them, especially if the temperature is lowered. 
The third group includes a process patented by 
Mr. Cobold in 1838, in which he produced gas fit 
for illumination by distilling peat saturated with 
coal-tar; and a patent process by J. C. Robertson 
in 1848, in which he proposes to distil a mixture 
of resin, sawdust, and some alkaline matters, 
passes the vapors over red-hot surfaces, and thereby 
produces, among other products, a gas fit for illu- 
mination. In the last group we include a second 
process by Mr. Jobard, which he appears to have 
invented soon after his experiments in 1833. He 
caused the gases formed by passing steam upon 
red-hot coke to come in contact with the vapors 
arising from resinous substances in a heated cylin- 
der; his invention was sold by him for 10,000 
francs to an individual in Paris, who passed it off 
as his own, and not only received for it gold medals 
from the society of Encouragement and the Acade- 
my of Industry, but was in 1839 about to obtain 
the cross of the Legion of Honor, when the fraud 
was discovered. 

In 1839 a patent was granted in England to M. 
de val Marino for a process essentially, if not actu- 
ally, the same as Jobard’s. The apparatus of this: 
patent consisted in three upright cylinders filled: 
with coke in small pieces, and brought to a bright: 
red heat; water was allowed to drop into one of 
them, coal-tar into another, and the products from: 
both were brought into contact in the third, from: 
which the gas was led off in pipes. The quantity: 
of water introduced, compared with the tar, was 
made a matter of calculation, but in practice it was 
regulated by the workmen superintending the pro- 
cess, who had a small burner as a test of the qual- 
ity of his product, and could increase or diminish 
the quantity of either ingredient according to its 
indications. Practically and economically this 
method has proved a failure, owing to carbonic 
acid in the water gases, and sulphureous vapors 
given out by the coke—which greatly injured the 
illuminating power—and more especially from the 
tar in the second retort producing so rapid an in-- 
crustation around the coke as speedily to destroy~ 
its decomposing power, and prevent all egress of © 
gas through it. In 1845 a patent was taken by- 
Mr. J. Murdoch for a method of bringing the gases. 
from water decomposed by coke in contact with 
the products distilling from coal and coal-tar, and: 
thereby producing .an improved gas; and another 
very ingenious process, for a similar end, was 
patented by Mr. Croll in 1848. In 1847 Mrs 
Stephen White of Manchester took a patent for 
what he calls hydro-carbon gas; and in 1849, se- 
cured by another patent various improvements in 
the manufacture of this and other gases for illu- 
minating and heating purposes. His process differs . 
from that of Jobard and Val de Marino principally, 
in his substituting wood-charcoal and iron turnings ~ 
for coke, and in a very improved form of apparatus. 
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Mr. White decomposes the carbonic acid in the 
water gases by causing them to pass through red- 
hot iron turnings, previous to their contact with 
resin vapors. Water is made to drop into the top 
of a red-hot upright cylinder, the upper part of 
which is filled with wood-charcoal, and the lower 
part with scrap iron or iron turnings; the water is 
decomposed by the charcoal before it meets the 
jron through which the newly-formed gases must 
also pass to arrive at the exit pipe; they are then 
conveyed into a horizontal cylinder, also at a red 
heat, in which they meet with the carboniferous 
vapors arising from the decomposition of a small 
stream of melted resin or coal-tar, and (it is 
asserted) combine with them so as to form 2 per- 
manent and highly-luminous gas. We have not 
ourselves seen or examined this gas, but we know 
it to be the opinion of individuals who have done 
80, and are apparently competent to decide the 
question, that an actual union is effected, and its 
applicability to all purposes of illumination in 
which coal-gas could be used is no longer a matter 
of speculation or opinion, but of fact. The towns 
of Southport in Lancashire, and Ruthin in Wales, 
are lighted up by it; and it has been fur some time 
in use in a large factory in Manchester, and in 
several private establishments in different places. 
The main superiority of this kind of gas over 
that which is produced from coal is its greater 
cheapness. One hundred weight of resin, which 
may be bought, including an estimate for carriage, 
for three or four shillings, is said to produce not 
less than from 1800 to 2000 feet of gas, yielding at 
the same time a residual oil equal to half the value 
of the resin; and the other materials, exclusive 
of the cost of fuel for heating the apparatus, may 
be had for a few pence. One individual, who 


lights up a large hotel in Harrowgate with this 
gas, states that he fills his gasometer, containing 
1100 cubic feet, at a cost of thirteen pence for the 
gas-yielding materials—a price far below that for 
which he could get the same amount of gas from 


‘coals. In addition to its greater cheapness, this 
gas is also estimated by competent judges to be 
superior to the best coal-gas in brilliancy as well 
as durability ; and it possesses several great ad- 
~wantages over coal, which will render it especially 
desirable for private establishments—namely, the 
-smaaller bulk and easier management of the appa- 
ratus, as well as its freedom from the offensive 
smells so characteristic of a coal-gas manufactory. 
In conclusion, we may observe that we have made 
particular mention of Mr. White's apparatus, in 
connection with what appears to be a great im- 
provement in gas-making, because we believe that 
it exhibits the principle reduced at last to a simple 
and an efficient working condition; and we have 
the greater pleasure in lending our assistance to its 
publicity, for this reason, that while we are inter- 
ested in every invention which promises to minister 
to the wants, or to increase the comfort of the com- 
munity, we regard the cheaper production of light 
not only in this view, but as a powerful aid towards 
the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
industrious classes. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
MAHOGANY. 


Tue literature of commerce, as embodied in 
prices-current, trade-circulars, share-lists, &c., is 
usually the very reverse of popular. In the little 
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circles of the various trades these documents are 
read and studied with eagerness, but in the eyes of 
the general public they are classed with those 
useful but rather dry publications, the Ready 
Reckoner and Interest Tables. The abbreviations, 
‘significant marks, and strangely-applied nouns and 
adjectives, with which this literature abounds, are 
almost as puzzling to the general reader as the 
inscription on the Rosetta stone, or an advertise- 
ment at the head of the third column of the Times. 
But when things serve their purpose, few people 
wish to change them, and no one can deny that the 
peculiarities of these business documents save time, 
facilitate buying and selling, and if they are mys- 
teries to many, no harm can result if many are 
mystified by them. But when the trader has to 
address a circle wider than his own, he shows that 
the British merchant can, when necessary, write a 
‘* fine Roman hand,’’ and give an exposition of 
some subject connected with his business, marked 
by a directness and vigor of style that, if not classi- 
cal, is at least clear. 

There is an example of this in a little work now 
before us on ** The Mahogany-Tree,”’ by Messrs. 
Chaloner & Fleming, timber-merchants, Liverpool. 
The book extends to nearly a hundred and twenty 
octavo pages, is profusely illustrated with drawings 
and maps, and though it is little else than an 
extended trade circular, it yet contains information 
of considerable importance to the public. 

The discovery of gold in California seems to 
have led to the publication of this book; which 
may appear a‘ far-fetched reason,”’ though in reality 
it is not. The mahogany chiefly used in this 
country and Europe generally is brought from the 
West India islands and Central America. There 
are two species grown in the East Indies, but sel- 
dom exported, and seldom used except in the 
ornaments and other decorations of the native tem- 
ples, for which the beauty and durability of the 
wood eminently fit it. Of the West India Islands, 
Jamaica, Cuba, and Hayti, have hitherto been the 
most productive ; and the best mahogany, known as 
Spanish, and almost always selected for veneering, 
has been brought from thence. But in these 
islands, Jamaica especially, the trees are now very 
scarce. ‘Those nearest the shore have of course 
fallen first ; and though the quality of the wood in 
the interior, where it grows on drier and more 
elevated districts, is superior to that of the lower 
plains, yet the expenses of felling and transit in- 
crease so much, that there is little inducement to 
capitalists to embark in such enterprise. On the 
other hand, the tree, while it is among the largest 
and most majestic, takes a long series of years to 
reach maturity, and a mahogany-tree is not con- 
sidered of full age and growth until it has lived out 
the winds and rains and heats of at least two hun- 
dred years. We should like to see the man who, 
in these days of ** quick returns’’ of capital, would 
plant a forest of mahogany-trees, by which nobody 
would be benefited until the second half of the 
twenty-first century of our era! But on the main- 
land, in the district where mahogany grows in 
greatest abundance and perfection, a district ex- 
tending from the Isthmus of Darien northwards to 
Mexico, nearly 1200 miles, there are the ‘* densest 
forests of mahogany and other gigantic trees, with 
an underwood of many valuable tropical plants and 
shrubs, so matted together, that it is difficalt for 

arties on foot to make a track into the interior.’’ 
ow if there were no other motive to the clearing 


of these dense forests than the rich woods that 
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eould be carried away, and the rich soils that would 
then be exposed, it is probable that many genera- 
tions would pass befure the work was done. But 
the whole of this district lies in the west route from 
the United States and Europe to California, and a 
large tract of these forests must be cleared to open 
up that route effectually. The desire for gold is 
greater than the desire for mahogany, and both 
roads and canals must be made across this district. 
These will ultimately facilitate the permanent 
settlement of the country ; the forester will be the 
pioneer of the planter, and Europe will be as com- 
pletely stocked with mahogany from Central, as it 
has already been with pine from North America. 
This beautiful wood being thus made plentiful and 
cheap, will of course come into general use, and to 
show its superior claims to be used in ship-building 
seems to be one great object of this publication from 
the Liverpool timber-yard. 

The idea of a mahogany ship may perhaps be to 
some as extraordinary as that of an iron ship was 
some years ago. Certainly it would be an ex- 
traordinary sight to witness a stately ship entering 
some of our harbors, her sides glistening and slip- 
pery, not with salt water, but with French polish, 
and looking as if she had been lined, not with cop- 
per, but with the tops of dining-tables. Such a 
spectacle will in all probability never be witnessed ; 
but if any one will think of mahogany, not as it is 
usually seen in cabinet-makers’ shops, but in the 
wood-yard, he will have a better idea of how a 
mahogany ship will look. The idea of using it in 
ship-building is not new. Many of the first vessels 
built by the Spaniards in the West Indies were con- 
structed of mahogany, and so were several of the 
Spanish men-of-war, captured during some of our 
naval battles. One of these, the Gibraltar, of eighty 
guns, captured in 1780 by Lord Rodney off Cape 
St. Vincent, was broken up in the royal dock-yard 
at Pembroke, and though ‘* she must have been one 
of the oldest ships afloat, yet all her timbers were 
as sound as when they were put into her, and the 
whole British navy, if I [Captain Chappell, secre- 
tary to the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company] 
am not mistaken, are now supplied with tables 
made out of the Gibraltar’s timbers.’’ So long 
ago as 1597, some vessels belonging to Sir Walter 
Raleigh were repaired with mahogany at Trinidad, 
in the West Indies. It is said that the best 
mahogany is almost entirely free from liability to 
dry-rot ; that, being produced in the tropics, it is 
best fittted for tropical navigation ; that it is much 
more buoyant than British oak—a cubic foot of the 
Jatter weighing 55 lbs., and of mahogany only 44 
Ibs ; and that it is much more free from acid than 
oak, and consequently, as reported by Dr. Ure, 
*¢iron and copper bolts and fastenings will waste 
much more rapidly in oak at sea than in mahogany, 
when each is employed in ship-building.’’ Sev- 
eral interesting experiments have been made by 
Messrs. White, ship-builders at Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, to ascertain the comparative stiffuess and 
strength of Honduras mahogany, compared with 
other ship-building woods. ‘The following was the 
result. If the deflection from the horizontal line of 
a piece of Honduras mahogany under pressure be 
represented by 1000, the deflection of 
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thus showing the mahogany to present the greatest 
resistance; or, in other words, to be the leaat 
flexible. 

Why, then, it may reasonably be asked, is this 
wood not used to a greater extent in ship-building ? 
Among many other reasons, this important one 
appears that it must not be used in certain parts of a 
vessel that is intended to be registered at Lloyd’s as a 
first-class ship for twelve years. If the mahogany 
be used, then the ship can appear as first-class for 
ten years only. This of course renders a ship less 
valuable, and prevents the general use of the wood. 

Turning now tothe subject generally, we find in 
Messrs. Chaloner & Fleming’s work a repetition of 
the time-honored anecdote of the mode in which the 
peculiar qualities of mahogany were first discovered 
in our country in 1724. ‘A few planks,”’ it is 
related, ‘‘ were sent to Dr. Gibbons of London by 
a brother, who was a West India captain. The 
doctor was erecting a house in King Street, Covent 
Garden, and gave the planks to the workmen, who 
rejected them as being too hard. The doctor’s 
cabinet-maker, named Wollaston, was then em- 
ployed to make a candle-box of them, but, as he 
was sawing up the planks, he also complained of 
the hardness of the timber ; but when the candle- 
box was finished, it outshone in beauty all the 
doctor’s other furniture, and became an object of 
curiosity and exhibition. The wood was then 
taken into favor. Dr. Gibbons had a bureau made 
of it, and the Duchess of Buckingham another, and 
the despised mahogany now became an article of 
luxury, and at the same time raised the fortune of 
the cabinet-maker by whom it had at first been so 
little regarded.”** The imports of mahogany intu 
this country are very large. In 1829 they were 
19,335 tons; in 1839, 25,859 tons; and in 1849, 
29,012. Of this last named quantity, 11,057 tons 
were imported into Liverpool, being 5121 from 
Hayti, 1025 from Cuba, and 4911 from Honduras. 
In the year ending 31st January, 1851, the quantity 
imported into Liverpool was altogether 13,374 tons, 
or about two and a quarter millions feet of Hon- 
duras, a million and a half of Haytien, and nearly 
half a million of Cuban. These logs, if joined 
together, would form an unbroken line of eight 
hundred miles, or about the distance, ‘* as the crow 
flies,’’ between London and Vienna. 

In Honduras, nearly a year is occupied before a 
mahogany-tree can be felled and brought to the sea- 
coast for shipment. A beginning is made in 
August ; one man, more experienced than the rest, 
penetrates into the forest, and, after making a sur- 
vey of the country from the tops of the tallest trees, 
selects the places where the mahogany appears 
most abundant. Parties of men are conducted 
thither, platforms are erected round the doomed 
‘‘ monarchs of the wood,’’ and the men ent them 
down with the axe about ten or twelve feet from 
the ground. After a sufficient number have been 
felled, it is necessary to cut roads to the nearest 
river, and often miles have thus to be cleared of 
brush-wood and hillocks, and bridges thrown across 
ravines, &c. The cost of this is estimated as 
being two thirds of the labor and expense of bring- 
ing the mahogany to a place of shipment. The 
roads are usually fit for use about the beginning of 
April, which, along with part of May, embraces 

*'In the handsome old town of Kelso, in Roxburgh- 
shire, there is a gentleman's house of good ye epee 
which was built about eighty years ago, and the whole 
wood-work of which, the floors, we believe, alone ex- 
cepted, is of mahogany. The effect is inexpressibly rich 
and substantial.—Ep. 
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the dry season. The rainy season begins about the 
end of May, and the object is to convey the logs 
across to the river just before this season sets in, so 
as to avoid wet, soft roads, and be in time for the 
swelling and increased rapidity of the river, caused 
by the rain. The logs are conveyed on trucks 
drawn by bullocks. ‘A gang of forty men is 
capable of working six trucks, each of which 
requires seven pairs of oxen and two drivers, sixteen 
men to cut food for the cattle, and twelve to load 
or put the logs on the carriage. The intense heat 
of the sun prevents the cattle being worked under 
its influence, consequently they are obliged to labor 
in the night instead of the day-time.’”? The logs 
are tumbled into the river after being marked, and 
left to float down until stopped by a kind of weir 
a placed at the river’s mouth. The 
aborers follow in canoes, and disengage any logs 
that may have been stopped by overhanging trees 
or other obstructions. In Cuba, the process is not 
so laborious, as the wood is nearer the sea; and no 
cutter will feli a tree unless in the wane of the 
moon, as then the wood ‘is freer from sap, 
sounder, and of a richer color, than when felled 
before the full.’’ 

The beauty of mahogany, says Messrs. Chaloner 
& Fleming, *‘ arises from its being cross-grained, 
or presenting the fibres endways or obliquely on 
the surface. These positions of the fibres, as well 
as their different colors, give a clouded and mottled 
variety to the surface ; and when some of the parts 
are partially transparent, they give rise to a variety 
of lights and shades as the observer shifts his place, 
and reflect them in the most varied number, like 
the surface of a crystal. This overlapping of the 


_ fibres and their various colors are the occasion of the 
singular appearance which the surface of a dining- 


table will present to two persons when seated oppo- 
site to each other. From one side of the table 
portions will seem to be quite light, but in the 
same, seen from an opposite point of view, the 
contrary effect of deep shade will be produced ; and 
this is the reason why no painter can correctly imi- 
tate mahogany.”’ 

What changes for the better, even in household 
furniture, may we not yet live to see? Some 
people characterize the present time as an *‘ age of 
veneer ;’’ but however true this may be as regards 
the superficial acquirements of various loud-speak- 
ing classes of the community, it is not true, espe- 
cially as regards the physical comforts of the 
people. The luxuries of the rich in one age are 
certain to become the necessaries of the poor in 
another ; and the day does not seem distant when 
the solid mahogany will supersede the veneer, and 
many articles now confined to the houses of the 
wealthy will be found imparting new grace, and 
giving additional comfort, to the poor man’s home. 





From the Atheneum. 
Personal History of King Charles the Second, from 
his Landing in Scotland on June 23, 1650, till his 

Escape out of England, October 15, 1651, &c. 

By the Rev. C. J. Lyon. Edinburgh, Steven- 

son. 

A narrative of Charles’ personal history during 
this short but stirring period ought to have been 
more interesting than a novel. There is not only 
abundance, but superabundance, of material ; and 
all that was required was, to educe the truth by a 
critical examination of the authorities, and to throw 
it into a continuous narrative. Mr. Lyon had, 
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apparently, nosuch thought or intention. He starts 
with what he calls an outline of Charles’ life 
before his visit to Scotland—yet so far as we can 
see he has not even consulted the Stuart Papers ; 
and concludes with an account of his escape after 
the battle of Worcester—without having taken the 
trouble to compare the published narratives; he 
therefore leaves the reader in doubt—but with a 
wrong bias—as to whether the name of the skipper 
who conveyed Charles across the Channel was 
Feversfield or Tattershall ; though the fact is, we 
believe, to be found stated in some hundred volumes, 
and recorded, as most persons know, on the skip- 
per’s monument :—one of the very few “ lions’’ to 
be seen by Brighton visitors, and blazoned in every 
Sussex guide-book. 

But in truth the personal history of Charles is a 
mere text which serves as occasion for Mr. Lyon 
to record his personal opinions :—his detestation 
of Covenanters, Presbyterians, and Sectaries. The 
justification which he offers for his denunciations is 
simple enough :—he records against each party 
what was said to that effect by the other. Thus, 
the Covenanters are fully credited in all that they 
report against the Sectaries—and the Sectaries are 
believed as to all that they ever charged against 
the Covenanters. It seems never to have suggested 
itself to Mr. Lyon, that if such passionate and prej- 
udiced outbursts are to be received as historical 
evidence, then we must take the denunciations of 
both Covenanters and Sectaries against Malignants 
and Episcopalians; and, bad as the former may 
have been, the latter must have been twice as bad ; 
—that is, the evidence is exactly two to one against 
them. 

This of course is our interpretation of Mr. Lyon’s 
motives—made with a strong recollection of the 
tone and temper of his ‘* History of St. Andrew’s.”” 
He himself assigns reasons differing somewhat in 
words—not essentially, we think, in spirit. They 
are hinted, he tells us, in his motto; where we 
learn that the period which he has selected ‘ pre- 
sents the most humiliating views of human nature, 
and an incarnation of all the worst passions by 
which human beings are agitated :’’—an unpleasant 
text, of which the work is an unpleasant illustra- 
tion. 

It is unfortunate, considering the opinions which 
he entertains and desires to advocate, that Mr. 
Lyon did not connect himself with the father rather 
than with the son. Charles the first, with all his 
errors, had some redeeming qualities. His life 
and personal conduct were respectable—and he 
made ‘a decent end,’’ as Mrs. Quickly says. But 
Charles the Second was a mere profligate—any- 
thing to any man, and for the meanest and most 
selfish purposes. He is certainly a choice character 
for loyalty to write its follies on. Mr. Lyon has 
him in hand for only some sixteen months ; during 
which to serve his personal interests he denounced 
Montrose, whose crime was, that he had risked his 
life to serve the king under a warrant signed by the 
king’s own hand—he denounced ‘“‘ the bloody Irish 
rebels,’’ and the treaty made with them by Ormonde 
under his own direction, and which he had solemnly 
confirmed—he denounced his dead father, and 
deeply humbled himself because of his father’s sins 
—he denounced the idolatry of his living mother, 
and declared that the toleration of it in his father’s 
house had brought down the wrath of God on his 
children—he denounced the church of England, 
and prelacy itself, and solemnly declared that he 
would endeavor at the extirpation thereof to the 
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utmost of his power—he denounced himself and his 
evil and sinful ways—and then he—mounted his 
horse, rode to Perth, and went to the play! We 
are not disposed to be severe on the boy king. He 
had a part to act that would have puzzled an older, 
a wiser, and a better man ; but we must think that 
Cromwell, who knew his antecedents, may be 
excused for calling his conduct shocking hypocrisy 
—and the Covenanters for acknowledging that they 
could not trust him more after he had taken the 
Covenant than they had done before. 

Mr. Lyon is a clergyman of the Episcopal church 
whose fortune has been cast among the Presbyte- 
rians of Scotland; yet who thinks he does his 
ministry wisely in dragging from out the past and 
the forgotten every proof of folly, of bigotry, of in- 
tolerance, and of persecution exhibited by the old 
Presbyterians—the vices of the age, not of sect or 
party—and blazoning them before their descendants, 
who, though they may hold to their religious opin- 
ions, grieve, we doubt not, over the spirit in which 
they were enforced. To us, a course directly con- 
trary would have seemed both wiser and better. A 
more worthy employment of time is that which 
goes in search of grounds for agreement and recon- 
ciliation ; and if the dark doings of our forefathers 
are referred to, refers to them only to illustrate by 
example the wisdom and the justice of mutual for- 
bearance. We repeat, that the intolerance of the 
Covenanters was the intolerance of the age :— 
Catholics and Protestants, Roundheads and Malig- 
nants, all persecuted and were persecuted in turn ; 
and we are by no means certain that the Covenant- 
ers won for themselves any bad pre€minence in 
that respect. Mr. Lyon’s intolerance has no such 
apology :—it runs counter to the spirit of his time. 

hough avowedly a member and minister of the 
reformed church, Mr. Lyon talks of monastic lands 
** sacrilegiously’’ erected into temporal lordships, 
and babbles about loyalty and lawful king in a way 
that would have won admiration from Sir Robert 
Filmer. Now, even these opinions, absurd as they 
appear in this nineteenth century, were in their day 
entitled to respect. They were entertained by 
many earnest, honest men— who fought their fight 
heroically, and gave assurance of sincerity by suf- 
fering ; but we have no respect for champions who 
brandish them before the world when they are mere 
anachronisms, and when the utmost penalty which 
they hazard is a contemptuous laugh. 





From the Atheneum. 


Tales and Traditions of Hungary. By Francis 
and Tueresa Putszxy. 3vols. Colburn. 


Tue second and third volumes of this pleasantly 
varied book are appropriated to “* The Jacobins in 
Hungary ;” an historical novel founded on the 
conspiracy of the Abbot Martinovitch, at the close 
of the last century—the events of which are arranged 
so as to excite a considerable interest, and told with 
due spirit by M. Pulszky. He will not be disposed 
to quarrel with us, we apprehend, for saying that 
Madame Pulszky’s share in the work—the first 
volume—is, to ourgelves, its freshest and most in- 
teresting portion. The old faéry lore of the world, 
though as familiar to us as our own names, never 
loses its charm if it be only told to new tunes—if 
Cinderella’s godmother presents herself to the over- 
worked and ill-used child in a national costume— 
if we find Ogier the Dane sitting, waiting for the 
time when he is to risé and deliver the world, in 
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some fresh subterranean cavern—if we learn that 
there have been other seekers fer the great Car- 
buncle besides the party in the Far West whose 
pilgrimage was so impressively told by Mr. Haw- 
thorne, and other ‘‘ Free shots’’ besides the one 
done into music by Weber, in his opera. We are 
as glad to dream of finding the lost Golden Cross 
of Korésfé as if we had not been already set a 
yearning by Moore for 


The round towers of other days, 


buried deep in the bosom of Lough Neagh. But, 
in addition to these universal stories, old as Time 
and precious as Belief—Madame Pulszky has a 
special budget of her own. The Legend of the 
Castle of Zipsen, showing how the red-nosed knight, 
when deep in money embarrassments, wooed the 
shrewd tailor’s daughter, who was not to be deluded 
into high rank merely because she had money and 
he none, is told with racy humor. Whimsically 
absurd, too, are the matrimonial difficulties of Pan 
and Panna Twardowsky, as here narrated ;—while 
the fate of Vendelin Drugeth reveals how the end 
of ** the Wild Huntsman’’ may be varied, so as to 
give that fine old legend a more orthodox and edify- 
ing close than the original version possesses. Most 
interesting of all is the chapter on ‘“‘ The Hunga- 
rian Outlaws’’—* poor lads,” as they are tenderly 
called by the common people—deserters, or tavern 
brawlers—or broken-down gentlemen, who take 
‘* to the road”’ with a sentimental and chivalresque 
courtesy that would not have disgraced Duval him- 
self. What can be more romantic than the follow- 
ing episode !— 


Prince Frederick Schwarzenberg, the son of the 
celebrated Field-Marshal Schwarzenberg, used often 
to relate his encounter with the notorious robber 
Haburak. The prince once accompanied a lady from 
Hungary to Vienna. They journeyed on the moun- 
tain-roads between the counties of Gimér and Torna. 
Heavy showers had greatly damaged the roads ; even- 
ing approached ; the tired horses had reached the 
ridge of the woody height, but could not be urged on 
further ; and the travellers were thus compelled to 
seek shelter for the night in the inn of Aggtelek, a 
hiding-place of ill note for robbers. The carriage 
halted before the house, and the servant inquired 
whether room could be afforded. The publican re- 
plied, that there was one room for the lady, but that 
the gentleman could not be accommodated, the large 
guest-room being over-filled. After some visible re- 
luctance, he owned that the gang of Haburak was 
drinking there. The lady became terrified, and en- 
treated the prince not to remain; but it had grown 
dark, the rain was pouring down, the horses were 
worn out, and the steep descent of the road was so 
dangerous that it was most hazardous to proceed. 
The prince tried to reassure the lady ; so she locked 
herself up in the room assigned to her. Her com- 
panion, wrapped in his white officer’s cloak, under 
which he kept his pistols in readiness, stepped into the 
apartment where the robbers were assembled, and sat 
down at the table, facing the window, whilst his ser- 
vant, likewise armed, kept watch outside the house, 
close to the window, in case his master should want 
any aid. The company consisted of about ten or 
twelve men. Their rifles leaned against the wall ; 
their axes lay upon the board, on which stood the 
wine-jugs. They drank, sang, and talked over their 
adventures, and did not take any notice of the newly- 
arrived guest. The prince mixed in their conversa- 
tion, took wine with them, and listened to their con- 
versation until it had grown late. Suddenly he rose, 
called the publican, threw a gold coin on the table, 
and said : ‘‘ This is for the wine these good folks have 
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drunk ; they are my guests. But now,’’ he contin- 
ued, addressing the robbers, ‘‘ it is time to sleep. In 
the adjoining room is a sick lady: the entertainment 
has lasted long enough: I cannot allow any one 
longer to occupy this room, or disturb the lady’s rest 
by noise.’’—At this imperative command one of the 
robbers jumped from his seat, and, contemptuously 
laughing, cried out: ‘* Does the gentleman fancy that 
because he has a carriage and four, and plenty of 
money in his pocket, he has the right to command 
us?”?—An uproar followed. The men vociferated : 
**We are poor lads, and therefore we are masters 
here.’’—** We are no timorous peasants, who take off 
our hats to every gentleman.’’—‘‘ We have yet money 
and credit enough to swallow a draught when we are 
thirsty.’’—‘* We do not accept any gifts from people 
who fancy themselves better than we are.’’—‘* We 
will not be ruled.’’—All this was almost simul- 
taneously uttered, with a loud tumult, from all sides. 
All the robbers had got up. The prince mechanically 
caught hold of his pistols, and threw off his cloak.— 
**T am a master of the craft in which you are but ap- 
prentices,’’ he exclaimed with dignity. ‘You are 
robbers ; I am a soldier ; and fear neither the mouth 
of a rifle nor the edge of an axe.’’—During this up- 
roar, a man of middling height and strongly marked 
features had risen from the bench beside the stove, 
where he had quietly sat during the whole time, with- 
out partaking of the wine. He now said in a com- 
manding tone: ‘“Silence!’’—The robbers grew 
speechless at this order, and again sat down to the 
table.—*‘ Mr. Officer,’’ continued the man, ‘‘ don’t 
think that you frighten us. I too have been a sol- 
dier, and have most probably smelt more powder than 
you ever did. Iam Haburak. IfI desired to do you 
any harm, a single whistle would suffice. The table 
at which you have sat would be overthrown, the can- 
dies extinguished, and before you were aware of what 
was going on, you would be a dead man, no less than 
your servant there at the window, who thinks he 
watches us, whilst we watch him. But I saw you 
help a lady out of the carriage, and take her to the 
adjoining room. We never will disturb a lady’s rest ; 
we war with men not with women. For the present 
we shall leave this shelter ; yet remember, sir, that it 
is the first time for a fortnight that these men have 
been under a roof, and that the couch there below on 
the damp oak leaves is by no means comfortable. 
Farewell! Friends, let us go,’’ he called to his men. 
They took up their arms and went.—The prince was 
greatly struck by the whole proceeding. He did not 
entirely trust the robbers’ words ; and, relieving his 
servant, they paced up and down, thus keeping 
watch the whole night. But no robber again ap- 
peared. On the morrow the lady continued the jour- 
ney with her companion. ‘The weather had cleared 
uP» and only the puddles in the lanes and the drops 
of rain glistening on the branches reminded them of 
the clouds of the previous day. After they had ridden 
about an hour they suddenly heard the discharge of a 
rifle close to them in the woods. Haburak stepped 
forth from the bushes, and bid the coachman “ halt.’’ 
The horses stopped ; the prince drew forth his pistols. 
But Haburak, without heeding his threatening mien, 
rode close up to the carriage-door and said: ‘* We 
esterday sacrificed our comfort that the rest of this 
'y should not be disturbed. Now I will see whether 

it was worth the trouble.’’—With these words he lifted 
the veil, which hung down from the lady’s bonnet, 
and looked for an instant into her face. The lady 
blushed, and the robber said: ‘*She is really very 
pretty.”’ He turned round, plucked a wild rose from 
a bush close at hand, and offered it to the lady with 
these words: ‘* Accept this rose kindly as a keepsake 
from the poor robber Haburak ; and if you some time 
hear that he has been hanged, pray an .4re Maria 
for his soul.’ The lady took the rose, and the robbet 
vanished. Two years later, newspapers related that 
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the robber Haburak had been caught ; that he had 
been tried at the assizes in Tarna, convicted of deser- 
tion and highway robbery, and hanged. 


Nor has Hungarian society lacked amateur mis- 
creants corresponding to the Mohocks, the Lord 
Camelfords and the Col. Leghs who, in more so- 
phisticated countries, have broken the laws of good 
order merely for their own reckless amusement, 
and destroyed property fur no better purpose than 
to puzzle the Justice Shallows of the bench of 
magistrates.— 


Mr. Borbély was a member of an association known 
in Hungary in the beginning of this century for its 
bold eccentricities. ‘they called themselves ‘* Kolom- 
pos’’ (Bell-wether) ; their grand-master was Count 
Nicholas Keglevich. He belonged to one of the most 
noble families of the country, was wealthy and un- 
married. Having previously been a hussar officer, he 
had ever been known fcr his eccentricity. He had 
grown tired of life in fashionable society, which at 
that period had been almost totally Germanized ; he 
withdrew to his own estates, where, in common with 
several others of his young friends, he used to clothe 
himself in the old Hungarian costume, or in the 
peasants’ garb, never spoke any other language than 
the Hungarian, and very often lived amongst the peas- 
antry. ‘The whole association professed the roughness, 
and not seldom the rudeness, of the common people. 
They sometimes traversed the streets at night, with 
fiddling and trumpeting gypsy bands, and thus dis. 
turbed the peaceable burghers. Their reckless tricks 
were countless ; and by reasonable people they were 
laughed at, or censured, according to their deserts. 
* * To be accepted as a member of this association, it 
was necessary to testify that one really could live the 
people’s life. These proofs were sometimes of a pe- 
culiar kind. Mr. T—— had, after the death of his 
father, come into possession of considerable estates, 
which, however, were partly mortgaged. Mr. T—— 
was of a calculating turn, and thought that the best 
speculation for him would be to become Kolompos for 
a couple of years, to get rid, in a comfortable way, of 
all the expensive claims of fashionable circles, and 
thus be able to restore his fortune without being taxed 
as a niggard. He therefore proposed himself as a 
candidate. Count Keglevich, well aware of the real 
motive which urged Mr. T—— to join them, was 
little inclined to admit him, and therefore declared 
that he could not be received if he did not prove his 
Spartan ability, by stealing a horse at the next mar- 
ket in Sikso. Strange as the proposal was, Mr. T 
accepted it. He went to Sikso in a peasant’s attire, 
but was little aware that one of his associates, who 
was sent after him to watch his proceedings, had 
given information against him to all the horse-deal- 
ers. He caught sight of a horse grazing on the com- 
mon, close to the market-place. It seemed alluringly 
posted for his purpose, and he vaulted upon it, when 
several peasants stopped him, and, regardless of his 
protestations, supported by the acknowledgment of 
his name and rank, and of his perfect readiness to 
pay any required price, thrashed him soundly, and 
yielded but reluctantly to his entreaties not to be de- 
livered up to the county justice. Nothing but the 
interference of one of the Kolompos spared him this 
shame, and made him aware that he had been the 
dupe of a premeditated plan. Similar was the fate 
of another gentleman, who frequently visited Count 
Keglevich, and was no less parsimonious than Mr. 
T , though his niggardness was joined with a most 
unamiable propensity to destroy the property of 
others. His greatest amusement consisted in teasing 
and damaging his friends. Once he arrived in a new 
Viennese carriage on the property of Count Keglevich. 
Every one acquainted with the stingy taste of Mr. 
Tozsa was astonished to see him arrive in so elegant 
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an equipage. Yet it was not unknown, that for more 
than ten years he had been in search of a wife with- 
out ever finding a lady who, though his fortune was 
considerable, would listen to his suit. His unusual 
display was now attributed to some new matrimonial 
schemes. Count Keglevich took a ride with all the 
guests, and ordered that in the mean time the carriage 
of Mr. Iozsa should be drawn to the meadow, and be 
hidden under a hay-rick. During the ride the count 
praised his hay, and especially the hay-rick on the 
meadow opposite to his house, and observed, how 
much during all the winter he should enjoy its aspect, 
8o satisfactory to a landowner’s eye. He well knew 
that this was sufficient to create in his mischievous 
friend the desire of destroying the hay-stack. When 
they returned home, an ample dinner awaited the 
guests. Mr. Iozsa, who was habitually very sober, 
now feigned to be excited by the fiery wine, and in- 
vited the gentlemen by turns to take many a glass 
with him. When the count at the table again men- 
tioned his hay-rick, Mr. Iozsa, under the guise of in- 
toxication, invited the company to join him in setting 
it on fire, saying, it would be a glorious firework. 
The count strongly protested ; but his guest seized a 
light, and with the other gentlemen, who followed him 
with a loud laugh, as they had been intrusted by the 
count with the real state of matters, Iozsa lighted up 
the hay, and resisted any attempts to quench the 
flames. But what was his terror, on the subsequent 
day, when his coachman announced that the new 
Viennese carriage had disappeared, but that its iron 
skeleton remained on the meadow amidst the ashes of 
the hay ! 





From the United Service Magazine. 
PROSPECTS OF EUROPE. 


Tue partisans of despotism, far more numerous 
in the world than honest inexperience is disposed 
to believe, are now congratulating themselves, all 
over Europe, on the great victory they have gained 
over reform. Three years ago, when the revolu- 
tionary tempest was at‘its height, these gentlemen 
insinuated, which was all at that time they dared 
do, that the friends of the new order of things were 
exhibiting a lamentable want of moderation. We 
could not adopt this view of the matter then, nor 
can we now ; but we are perfectly ready to admit, 
that the reformers of that period did unquestiona- 
bly display a lamentable want of prudence. There 
is a pedantry in moderation, as in most other 
things, and the popular party in 1848 were deci- 
dedly guilty of it. They did not or could not look 
forward, but amused themselves, like children, with 
imagining that the last battle between liberty and 
despotism had been fought, and that thenceforth 
they had nothing to do but sit down quietly under 
their vines and their fig-trees. 

We have not much faith in the disposition of 
mankind to profit by the experience of the past, 
because, in our opinion, it seldom happens that 
even statesmen are careful to survey the antece- 
dents of events befure they engage in political 
struggles. It would, therefore, argue a too san- 
guine temperament, to expect that the popular 
party on the continent, when it next makes a move, 
will be sure to do so in the right direction. It is, 
nevertheless, permitted to hope that the stern 
teachings of adversity may have made it wiser, and 
that should power ever pass into its hands again, it 
will not be withheld by a foolish show of modera- 
tion from taking a proper care of its inveterate ene- 
mies. There are those whom a generous forbear- 
ance converts or disarms ; but there are others, and 
unfortunately not a few, whom it is necessary to 
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treat with severity, that they may be rendered for- 
ever incapable of treacherously wounding those 
who have spared them. 

Had the popular party understood its own inter- 
est and that of the world when the means of action 
were at its disposal, it would have fewer enemies to 
deal with now. But it was lavish of leniency. 
Hoping to make a favorable impression on the ad- 
vocates of arbitrary rule, it took innumerable ser- 
pents then congealed with terror, into its bosom, 
and warmed and nourished them, that they might 
afterwards sting it to death. This, it is now dis- 
covered, was a short-sighted policy. It would 
have been better to have taken a leaf out of the 
history of the eighteenth century, or even go back 
to the Florentine secretary for counsel. This, we 
say, because truth is of all ages. Advice conse- 
quently, addressed to the fifteenth century, may 
deserve to be followed still, though we are perfectly 
aware that policy must shape its external forms to 
suit not only the exigencies but the prejudices of 
the times. One assassination, perpetrated by a 
strong enthusiast, inaugurated the Roman repub- 
lic ; thousands of assassinations, perpetrated by au- 
thority, have avenged upon the people the phe- 
nomenon of its brief existence. The Italians used 
to be apt scholars in political arithmetic. When 
they rise again, therefore, they may remember the 
past and profit by it. The people, indeed, do not 
assassinate, but they may take measures in self-de- 
fence which may paralyze the arm of crime, and 
render it safe to be openly attached to liberty. 

It is now felt, even by the daily journals of this 
country, that the excesses of despotism must inevi- 
tably drive the population of Europe into another 
general insurrection, during which they will proba- 
bly mimic the vengeance of which they are now 
made the victims. Predictions in the social or politi- 
cal affairs of the world are proverbially unsafe, un- 
less we throw off the expectation of their fulfilment 
far beyond the term of our own lives. We may then 
obtain the honor of being prophets by giving utter- 
ance to mere rhapsodies. But we undertake a 
more hazardous task. We affirm that the reaction 
is already commencing, and that not only within 
eur own time, but within the next two or three 
years, large portions of Europe will again be con- 
vulsed by revolution. Nor can this surprise any 
one who looks abroad upon what is taking place, 
and observes the vindictive cruelty with which the 
successful governments of the continent are now 
aiming at the extirpation of freedom. 

No man in his senses can lend himself to the 
propagation of opinions or doctrines really anti-so- 
cial, that is to say, destructive of human society, 
and of the rational order which ought to prevail 
throughout the civilized world. But we must not 
for a moment suppose that by the word order, wise 
statesmen intend to signify that death-like stillness 
in which arbitrary power loves to exist. Order is 
synonymous with moral harmony, which is only 
found in those countries in which all classes of the 
people find themselves in their proper places with 
suitable duties to perform, and with instruction 
necessary to perform them, in their minds. Of all 
the populations of Europe, we ourselves approxi- 
mate most nearly to this state of things; though 
we have still many improvements to make, many 
prejudices to deliver ourselves from, much knowl- 
edge to acquire, numerous distinctions to obliterate, 
and a large amount of Christian charity to infuse 
into our virtues. Still, looking across the sea 
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behold there, to acknowledge that revolution has 
not yet done its work, and that there must be an 
immense clearing away of rubbish from the soil, 
before useful political institutions can possibly be 
erected. The year 1848 was like what the Per- 
sians call the false dawn. It showed that the day 
is coming, but was not itself the commencement of 
the day. We shall have to witness other popular 
movements, carried on next time in a very differ- 
ent spirit ; after which the political arena may pos- 
sibly be left free for some time. 

If we turn to Italy, respecting whose fate no 
civilized man can be indifferent, we cannot fail to 
be convinced that the information which reaches us 
through the French, German, and English papers, 
requires to be accepted with extreme scepticism. 
Men must inevitably speculate from their own par- 
ticular points of view, and consequently when 
they wR aed to supply information, must color it 
by their predilections and wishes. Now there is 
scarcely any journal in England or France, at once 
desirous of promoting the emancipation of Italy, 
and intimately acquainted with its chances of suc- 
cess. Where a friendly feeling exists, it is too 
often accompanied by ignorance ; and where we 
recognize the presence of knowledge, we at the 
same time detect lurking beside it the malignant 
or venal desire to employ it in the service of priest- 
craft and despotism. 

Sometimes we are assured, with an affected show 
of compassion, that the Italians can never hope to 
enjoy their freedom, unless it be bestowed upon 
them by the spontaneous interposition of the great 
European States ; an event which, being scarcely 
possible, is only mentioned in order to create de- 
spair. Popery and the fatal division of the country 
into so many small kingdoms and principalities, 
are supposed to have utterly quenched the valor of 
the natives. Recent examples of courage are 
treated with obstinate incredulity, and the old asser- 
tion, that the Italians can only fiddle and intrigue, 
is obstinately reiterated, in order to justify, we 
suppose, the criminal apathy with which Great 
Britain and other free states stood aloof, when it 
was practicable to have expelled the Austrians 
from the peninsula. It might not have been so easy 
to prevent the entrance of the French ; yet it can 
scarcely be doubted that a vigorous remonstrance 
from England would have preserved the Roman 
Republic, as a_ nucleus around which the various 
populations of Italy might have gathered and con- 
solidated themselves. 

In spite, however, of all but insurmountable ob- 
stacles, the Italians we are persuaded will in a 
short time emancipate themselves. Nothing can 
mow be clearer than that the rule of Austrians, and 
-of all governments which owe their support to 
‘them, is viewed in the peninsula with universal 
detestation. ‘The anniversary of the establishment 
of the Roman Republic was celebrated by thou- 
sands of bonfires, kindled by unseen hands along 
the crests of the Apennines, nay, even in the very 
streets of Rome ; in spite of the French patrols, 
‘and the detestable troops of Germany. Public 
-opinion throughout the country has within the last 
few years undergone a complete change. Instead 
of apathy, instead of a tame submission toa priestly 
domination, instead of a mean desire for personal 
enjoyments disgraceful in an enslaved country, we 
observe the growth of a fierce spirit of resistance, 
of generous discontent, of a manly resolution, to 
postpone private to public good. The events of 
1848 have dispelled the illusion which once sur- 
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rounded the Austrians, teaching the Italians that 

man to man they were at least equal to them, and 

that even new levies knew how to snatch victories 

from soldiers grown old in the service of the Em- 
ror. 

Milton once said, that despotisin should beware 
of those writings, which, sown like the dragon’s 
teeth, over the surface of society, might chance to 
spring up armed men. This miracle has been 
wrought before our eyes in Italy. The works of 
a few authors multiplied by the press, and dissem- 
inated through every practical channel, have pene- 
trated, and are penetrating, into the public mind, 
and creating the greatest possible disquietude in 
the oppressors of Northern Italy. Literature never 
did better service. Before the great revolution in 
France, we know that books were scattered by 
millions among the population, and that they came 
at last to be dreaded still more than the bayonet 
and the sword, for these might be wrested from the 
hands that bore them, but when revolutionary ideas 
had been once instilled into the people’s mind, it 
was not to be doubted that they would gradually 
ripen and bear fruit. 

We observe with extreme satisfaction that the 
Austrian despotism in Italy is deeply disquieted by 
the spread of popular productions. The war has 
become a war of ideas, in which proclamations on 
the one hand, containing the most furious threats 
of vengeance, contend against journals and pam- 
phlets on the other, exciting the public mind to 
heroic resistance. 

As an illustration of the temper of mind with 
which Austria views the enlightenment of her Ital- 
ian subjects, we subjoin one of Radetzky’s procla- 
mations, than which nothing more disreputable 
ever issued from the agent of a tyrannic govern- 
ment—'* Whereas incendiary and revolutionary 
proclamations and pamphlets continue to be spread 
among the people, I find it necessary to declare :— 
first, that the proclamation of the 10th of March, 
1849, is still in full force, whence it follows, that 
whoever is convicted of diffusing and communicating 
such writings is liable to be condemned to death by 
a court-martial; secondly, I direct that whoever 
shall henceforward be in possession of such revolu- 
tionary and incendiary writings, whatever its title, 
or however framed, and does not immediately de- 
liver it to the nearest political authority or person 
in office, were it only a gendarme, at the same time 
stating how it came into his hands, shall, if he can- 
not be convicted of premeditated diffusion, be pun- 
ished for the mere possession of such document, 
and for not having given notice of its existence, 
with carcere duro (imprisonment in irons) for a 
period of one to five years, according to the aggra- 
vating or mitigating circumstances attending the 
crime.” 

From the spirit pervading this ferocious docu- 
ment we may certainly infer the character of the 
whole of the Austrian policy in Italy, where the 
horrors it commits are rendered incredible by their 
very atrocity. It has, however, transpired fre- 
quently through the journals that active hostilities 
are carried on against the partisans of democracy 
under a disguise which none but an Austrian poli- 
tician could have invented ; the patriots are denomi- 
nated banditti, and under that name hunted down 
remorselessly and put to death. It is indeed not 
to be denied that among the men who fought and 
rendered themselves prominent in the recent strug- 
gle for independence, many had so completely coin- 
promised themselves that they had no choice after 
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the war of freedom was over but to betake them-| ing itself with enthusiasm from one man to another. 
selves to a brigand’s life, and levy contributions on | In this fact we may be said to discover the true 
the common enemy. After all, however, these | character of the coming struggle in Europe, where 
were only the exceptions to the rule. In general the ancient forms of religion will ally themselves 
the republicans returned to their homes, concealed | with dynasties, with privileged orders, and with 
their arms, enveloped themselves in reserve re-| whatever else is antiquated and decrepit, while the 
specting late events, and betook themselves to their | youthful genius of Protestantism, awakened to all 
usual callings till such time as their country should | its vitality by the excitement of contest, will become 
again need their services. | the soul of the popular cause and insure its inevi- 
The quarrel of the Pope with Great Britain will table victory. At the same time it is not to be 
in many ways promote the cause of revolution. | denied that Romanism does not mean to yield up its 
Numbers of our countrymen in Italy, whom the predominance over the world without a struggle. 
long slumbers of the Vatican had lulled into a false On the contrary, it is putting in practice all its arts, 
security, and who thought that a dying faith could ‘all its machinery, all its power over the minds and 
not be dangerous, at least beyond the range of its consciences of men, to give efficacy to despotism, 
own actual influence, will now be induced to extend | temporal and spiritual.- It is represented in Ger- 
their sympathy to the Protestant party in the Pen-| many by Austria, which, through a variety of 
insula, which is every day acquiring fresh power, | accidental circumstances, exercises an unquestion- 
and allying itself, as might naturally be expected, | able ascendancy over the entire confederation. The 
with democracy. Such Italians as have travelled | fortunes of Protestantism, which appear to depend 
into foreign countries were already perhaps con- on the influence of Prussia, are just now accord- 
vinced that complete civil liberty is irreconcilable ingly somewhat on the wane in that part of Chris- 
with the recognition of an infallible Pope. All tendom. Nor can this be matter of surprise. 
priests are suspected of a leaning towards despot-' Checked in the career of freedom, and forced back 
ism ; but where the sacerdotal order is compelled | into the shackles of the old monarchy, Prussia is in 
by its very institution to yield implicit obedience to a state of paralysis, though every day’s intelligence 
a chief or a limited senate, while it exacts the same convinces us that her weakness and inaction are but 
obedience from the laity, it is plain that it must be | transitory. 
inimical to popular liberty. This truth is now| ‘The real object of the Dresden Conferences was 
acknowledged not only in the Papal States and in not from the first attempted to be concealed. The 
Tuscany, but even in the kingdom of the two Sici- | princes who conspired there, through their agents 
lies and northwards to the very foot ofthe Alps. | and representatives, avowed, without circumlocu- 
We in consequence behold an extraordinary | tion, that they desired to extinguish the flame of 
phenomenon developing itself in that part of Eu-| liberty in Germany, merely substituting for the 
rope ; we allude to the action of two propagandas ; | proper term a vituperative phrase which they re- 
the one aiming at subjugating the mind of Chris-| gard as perfectly synonymous. Where governments 
tendom by the tenets of a superstition long sup-| are established on just principles, and carried on by 
posed to be on the eve of extinction, the other| prudent and upright statesmen, their interest 
attacking that very superstition in the place of its | becomes identical with that of the people, and they 
birth and greatest strength, and gaining astonishing | are consequently always anxious to promote re- 
victories over it daily. It may be well doubted, | form, not only as a safeguard against disaffection, 
therefore, whether the triumphs of the reform | but as anecessary part of the action of all healthful 
church in Italy be not more than an equivalent for | institutions. In Germany, on the contrary, we 
the acquisitions made by Romanism in England. | behold the sovereigns arraying themselves against 
It is no doubt pretended that among our nobility | all national improvement. 'reedom they think 
and gentry there has been lately a startling seces- | mischievous ; and if, in some few cases, they have 
sion from Protestantism. We, in the first place, | apparently favored the education of the people, it 
however, doubt the fact; but, even supposing it to | has been through ignorance, or in the hope of being 
be genuine, there is no difficulty in accounting for | able to corrupt knowledge at its source. 
it. ‘Those classes of persons were never remark-| At present, therefore, they stand committed to 
able fur knowledge, and least of all are they so at| the ancient policy which sets up two interests in a 
present. ‘Their reading is confined to fictions, | country—the interest of the governors, and the in- 
often of the most flimsy quality, in which the insti- | terest of the governed—opposed to each other, so 
tutions of Romanism, especially those of the mo-|as to be perfectly incompatible. Such being the 
nastic orders, are sought to be invested with a| case, who can doubt the ultimate result? Nations 
romantic interest well calculated to produce an | cannot be destroyed, though for a while they may be 
impression on feeble and effeminate minds. oppressed, and kept in tutelage. Even the ad- 
tis not out of such materials as these that the | mirers of the ancient order of things begin to regard 
new converts are fabricated in Italy. There the | with uneasiness the prospects of legitimacy in Ger- 
true signification of religion is beginning to be felt.| many. ‘They observe that Austria is in its nature 
People perceive that the welfare of mankind de-|a sedentary power, whose safety consists in the 
pends upon it, not in the next world only, but even | preservation of the status guo. What its govern- 
in this, where to think correctly of spiritual things | ment is now doing, or unquestionably projecting, is 
is the best and surest guarantee for thinking cor-| accordingly well calculated to inspire its friends 
rectly of things temporal and political. ‘The pros-| with alarm. It is becoming aggressive on all sides ; 
elytes made by Protestantism in Italy are conse-| exciting jealousy, apprehension, distrust, and con- 
quently prepared to convert their creed into an | sequently calling into existence innumerable sources 
instrumeut for effecting the deliverance of their | of hostility. 
country. They behold in it the symbol of democ-| Besides, the population subjected to its rule not 
racy, and cling to it with impassioned hope and | having been kept, as heretofore, entirely in the 
earnestness. ‘I'o them Christianity is not a mere|dark, are beginning to perceive that they are 
assemblage of dogmas and formulas, but a living | condemned to poverty, to social degradation, to 
spirit, pervading the whole mind, and communicat-| immorality and crime, in order that a set of court 
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minions, with high-sounding titles, may flaunt about 
the world in splendor. Literature has at least done 
this for Christendom, that wherever it penetrates, 
it inflicts a wound on arbitrary power which must 
sooner or later prove fatal. The Austrian cabinet 
knows this well, and therefure regards books and 
journals as its worst enemies. But the total sup- 
pression of them, even under the most iron despot- 
ism, is now an impossibility ; for where there exists 
a craving for knowledge, and the excitement of 
political investigation, men will be found to supply 
the means of satisfying these desires, even at the 
hazard of their lives. The imperial government, 
no doubt, does well to invest all its movements 
with secrecy, that it may elude the scrutiny of the 
public; but the example it thus sets the various 
populations under its sway, is not thrown away 
upon them. They also in their turn practise 
secrecy; and it is well known that nothing at this 
moment causes so much dismay to Prince Schwart- 
zenberg and his master, as the consciousness that 
they are treading on a volcanic crust, whose thin- 
ness and fragility they cannot estimate, which con- 
ceals from them the boiling lava of conspiracy 
below. Secret societies exist throughout the 
empire, more especially in the Italian provinces ; 
and misfortune and calamity have proved such 
excellent teachers, that the most perfect system of 
espionage in the world no longer suffices to pene- 
trate into the popular designs. The spies and the 
conspirators stand face to face in the streets, press 
against each other in the theatres, and sometimes 
with the strange metamorphosis of hypocrisy kneel 
side by side in the churches. Meanwhile, like so 
many Catilines, they are marking each other out 
for destruction, and longing for the hour that shall 
give the signal to fall on. 


Nevertheless, the Austrian cabinet, relying on 
the prestige of antiquity, on the multiplied re- 
sources of Catholicism, which lies like a nightmare 
on the minds of its subjects, on its spies, emissaries, 
agents, and, above all, on its prodigious army, 
persists in braving the revolutionary principle, 


which it seeks to trample out by violence. ‘The 
activity of its diplomacy is unceasing and univer- 
sal. It regards no means as too vast or too trivial 
to be employed in furthering its object. During 
our late ministerial crisis, its hopes of converting 
Great Britain into a tool for furthering its profli- 
ate aggrandizement were more than once kindled. 
rd Palmerston it hates, because, while faithfully 
providing for the interests of his country, he has 
more than once been necessarily instrumental in 
humbling the German Kaiser. From the person 
who was regarded as his probable successor it had, 
on the contrary, everything to hope, remembering 
the mysterious affair of the Bandieras, the polite 
compliances of the post-office, and the dark and 
crooked maxims by which his policy has been 
notoriously guided. This leads us to say a few 
words on a fact difficult of proof, but not difficult 
of belief, since it harmonizes perfectly with all the 
circuinsiances of contemporary history ; we allude 
to the conspiracy carried on by numerous persons 
of all classes for the purpose of rendering the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office a sort of secret auction-room, in 
which to dispose of the liberties of Europe. To 
accomplish this grand purpose, it was felt to be 
necessary to oust its present occupant, whose char- 
acter and political opinions render him the uncom- 
romising adversary of all furms of despotism. 
ith all the means employed to bring about his 
downfall, it is impossible we should be acquainted ; 
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but we know this, that there is not a capital city in 
Europe which does not swarm with emissaries in 
the pay of autocrats, kings, and emperors, whose 
sole business it is to destroy Lord Palmerston’s influ- 
ence by every conceivable modification of calumny. 
In our own country, prejudices against him have 
been so industriously diffused, that they have at 
length found admittance into places which ought 
to be inaccessible to them; and some of those who 
were once his best and stanchest friends are 
beginning to waver, and to think of consulting 
their own interest by abandoning him. But among 
statesmen it is not every one who can afford to lose 
his character, and the act of seceding in ministerial 
combinations from so distinguished a politician and 
diplomatist, who has effected so much good for the 
country; who has raised its character abroad ; 
who has impressed foreigners with a salutary fear 
of its energy ; and who, by adhering steadfastly to 
an honest course, has sought to bring honesty into 
fashion among courtiers—to desert such a man, we 
say, would be an act of perfidy on which few, with 
the consequences before their eyes, would venture. 
However, it is not the less certain that a plot of the 
kind we describe exists. Its influence has even 
penetrated into many of the public journals, which, 
probably not knowing whose cat’s-paws they were, 
have, at various times, done the work of the con- 
spirators. 

Having failed in its object, Austria now affects 
to rejoice at the restoration of the whigs to office. 
Besides, it does not think it altogether impractica- 
ble, considering what it has accomplished already, 
to reconcile this event with the ultimate furtherance 
of its designs, by bringing about changes in our 
cabinet which we know to be contemplated near 
home. But it should not lose sight of some feat- 
ures in the aspect of Europe which certainly bode 
it no good. France, torn within by dissensions, 
has yet lost nothing of its power of external action ; 
neither has it ceased carrying on that propagand of 
opinion which is far more terrible to its neighbors 
even than its arms. In the Banquet des Egaur 
that lately took place in London, there were sever- 
al Austrian subjects, Germans, Italians, and Magy- 
ars ; and it may be inferred from various circum- 
stances that the ideas uppermost in their minds 
were only so many echves of the doctrines which 
pervade society throughout Germany. Had re- 
form been suffered to proceed in that country, in a 
peaceful, beneficent way, there would have been no 
danger of revolutions, because men always prefer 
obtaining their ends with safety to running extreme 
risks in their attainment. ‘The German princes 
would not tolerate rational theories of freedom, and 
will therefore have to combat against other theories, 
which they may not succeed in suppressing. The 
members of the new school of politics, whose minds 
are sharpened as well as exasperated by the perse- 
cutions to which they are exposed, now desire 
chiefly to pursue a destructive course, which they 
call clearing away {he rubbish from the spot on 
which they hereafter intend, or at least hope, to 
erect a durable edifice. All sorts of doctrines, 
therefore, whether true or erroneous, salutary or 
mischievous, are put into circulation for the pur- 
pose of bringing down the system against which 
they are waging war. Exactness of thought is not 
their aim. It is enough for them that the notions 
they put forward are distasteful to their persecutors, 
who will accordingly have to contend not against 
reasoning antagonists who would eschew hopeless 
undertakings, but against men blinded and ren- 
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dered reckless by despair, to whom life and death 
have become indifferent, and who expect no other 
satisfaction in this world than that of dragging 
down along with them their enemies to perdition. 

In spite of these fearful symptoms of social 
disorganization, it cannot be doubted that there is 
yet time to ward off a general revolution over the 
whole continent by giving constitutions to the 
different populations. Nor will it be at all neces- 
sary to make those constitutions ultra-liberal, be- 
cause each people, being in a different stage of 
civilization, would readily comprehend the necessity 
of adapting its institutions to its condition. Libel 
mankind how we please, the fact is still certain, 
that they are not destitute of common-sense to 
which we can appeal in cases of difficulty. In 
Germany, four example, where men’s minds are 
naturally sluggish, they would rather put up with 
a small allowance of liberty than run the chances 
of acivil war. The same thing precisely is true 
of Italy, where the popular effervescence would 
immediately subside, supposing the country to be 
- in possession of moderately free government. 

n proof of this we may refer to the state of things 
in France; where a population infinitely better 
instructed than the Germans, and still more excita- 
ble than the Italians, has been soothed into perfect 
tranquillity by the mere name of a republic; for it 
must be obvious to all the world that it has 
nothing more. Nor will it be possible to disturb 
the peace of France unless by indulging too much 
the passions of the reactionists. ‘This it is that, 
all along, kept the capital in fear of an insurrection. 
The republicans, imagining their work to be done, 
were about quickly to retire from the political 
arena, that they might apply themselves to the 
processes of industry and commerce, which, after 
all, are the objects for which men desire freedom. 
But the reactionists would not suffer this. Not 
perceiving the insurmountable difficulties which lie 
in the way of retrogression in politics, they have 
all along been seeking to revive the institutions and 
sympathies of the past, to bring back exiled princes, 
to reconstruct shattered thrones, and to reimplant 
in the public mind a political faith which had 
naturally died out. 

What deceived them was this; that you may— 
as history proves—restore exiled princes, and set 
up again fallen dynasties, which was, they sup- 
posed, all that was to be accomplished. It did not 
occur to them that when a creed, religious or 
political, has been once thoroughly exiled from the 
public mind, you cannot set that up again. Super- 
stitions, when they die, die forever ; we mean under 
the forms by which they have been known to us; 


and it is perfectly immaterial whether the political | 


spirit migrates or not, provided it can never settle 
again in a body of the same shape. 

Louis Napoleon, who, with the name of a prince, 
cherishes more than a prince’s weakness, has 
fallen into a fatal error in the attempt at erecting a 
throne for himself. Hearing what we also have 
often heard, that the French people are not demo- 
cratic, he considered it safe to act upon this per- 
suasion, and did so in the affair of Rome. Reckon- 
ing upon becoming emperor one day, he wished to 
preserve a Pope to consecrate him ; and therefore 
extirpated the Roman republic, in order to reéstab- 
lish the despotism after which he intended to model 
his own, as well as to acquire from it the aid which 
superstition is always ready to lend to tyranny. A 
Roman Catholic poet expresses this truth with 
much clearness and vigor :— 
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Who first taught souls enslaved, and realms undone, 
The enormous faith of many made for one ? 

°T was superstition lent the tyrant aid, 

And gods, of conquerors, slaves of subjects made. 


The overthrow of the Roman republic unmasked 
the president, and, if he ever had any chance of 
making himself emperor, destroyed it utterly. He 
has ever since been waning in popularity, until 
even the very peasantry have learned to look upon 
him as a scheming adventurer. In the National 
Assembly he numbers as many enemies as there 
are honest men. What reaches this country through 
newspaper correspondents scarcely deserves to be 
noticed at all, since the fabricators of such intelli- 
gence commonly receive their inspiration in an 
obvious way, from the Elysée Beurbon. Occa- 
sionally we observe sympathy expressed with the 
elder branch of pretenders, who naturally command 
the sympathies of popish correspondents. Some- 
times we are told there is a strong feeling in the 
country in favor of Orleanists ; when it is every 
day asserted that the republic has no partisans any- 
where. How, then, does it subsist? How, then, 
does it manage to command votes in the Assembly ? 
How does it defeat Napoleonists, Bourbonists, 
Orleanists, not only one after another, but even 
when united ? 

We must not suffer ourselves to be deluded by 
false and malicious misrepresentations ; the repub- 
lican constitution of France, though constructed in 
a hurry, is based on sound and moderate principles, 
the observation of which will suffice for its gradual 
refurm, for, like our own, it already requires 
amendment. The friends of this constitution, 
known here among us by various names and 
phrases, which may be made to signify anything, 
according to the prejudices of those who utter or 
hear them, are men of patriotic feelings, a little too 
enthusiastic occasionally, but always plain and 
straightforward. Our journals call them Reds, or 
more frequently the Mountain, which, in the minds 
of persons imperfectly acquainted with the history 
of the old revolution, may be apt to awaken false 
ideas. Strictly speaking, the Mountain in France 
is the Conservative party, because it desires to 
preserve from the attacks of dishonest and design- 
ing men the form of government adopted with the 
general consent of the nation. From having been 
long an aggressive party, it has become the party 
of order. Every disturbance of public tranquillity 
is a blow aimed at it, because, identifying itself 
with the republic, it cannot possibly desire the 
occurrence of anything which may peril its exist- 
ence. 

The truth of what we say must be obvious to all 
reflecting men, though it may be startling to many 
to hear the Mountain denominated the conservative 
party. ‘The revolutionists now in France are the 
partisans of Henri Cing, of Napoleon, and the 
Orleans family. It is they who desire to over- 
throw and introduce confusion and anarchy. The 
Mountain, though sensible of the existence of many 
abuses, is content with having achieved the repub- 
lic, imperfect as it is, and has now no other object 
than that of strengthening it and rendering it 
agreeable to the great body of the people. For this 
| purpose it seeks to convert it into a cause of uni- 
versal prosperity, which must inevitably be injured 
by the renewal of political struggles, which dimin- 
ish the confidence of the people in their institutions 
and restrain them from applying their energies to 
the promotion of their own private interests. 

It is a sad confession to make, but we must con- 
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fess that the Roman Catholic clergy in France are 
not upon the whole favorable to internal peace. 
They have not yet been reconciled to the republic. 
Consulting the traditions of their order, they are 
reminded that under the old monarchy, wealth 
flowed in upon the ecclesiastical body in almost | 
exhaustless abundance ; and they easily persuade | 
themselves that, by creating a similar furm of gov- 
ernment, they might once more become as opulent 
and powerful as ever. No doubt the clergy often 
enrich themselves by contributing to the support of 
tyranny, of which they have come to be regarded 
asthe chief appendage. Butas society progresses, 
even ecclesiastical bodies must submit to undergo 
modification ; and this, if they could but see it, is 
not an age in which the clergy are to be permitted 
to increase their possessions. As knowledge ad- 
vances the influence of the church diminishes, 
because its functions are more and more confined 
within their legitimate limits. When the minis- 
ters of religion come to understand their own 
duties, they will find that they consist in adminis- 
tering sound instruction to the people, and in 
upholding them wherever that may be possible, 
against the pretensions of despotism ; not as politi- 
cians, but as private counsellors and advisers ; not 
as factious leaders, but as simple preachers of 
truth. 

At present, the allegiance of the clergy in France 
is very much divided, some, out of gratitude for 
Louis Napoleon’s restoration of the papacy, being 
imperialists ; while others, taking their leanings 
from the past, are either legitimists or Orleanists. 
It is even said, but for this we will not vouch, that 
there are some sufficiently honest to be attached to 
the republic, which maintains and preserves them. 
Gratitude is not a sacerdotal virtue, but still it 
seems not improbable that a few good men may be 
found in France—we mean of the clerical order, 
attached to freedom for its own sake, and for the 
sake of its intimate connection with the doctrines 
of the gospel they profess to teach. 

There is a party in France which we should be 
glad to see adopt some new designation ; though it 
would no doubt be an act of greater courage to live 
down calumny, and by the display of every social 
virtue at length to compel the world to do it 
justice. This is that section of the democratic 
party, which, because it looks for the regeneration 
of society from the principle of association, has 
received the name of Socialists. At first numerous 
crude theories got possession of the mind of this 
party, which, being earnest and sincere, was rather 
forward than otherwise in giving utterance to its 
hasty impressions. It is now becoming wiser. 
It has made the discovery that though society may 
from time to time modify itself, adopt new princi- 
oe: aim at different results, and seek to obtain them 

y various means ; it is impossible fora set of indi- 
viduals arbitrarily to produce any great changes in 
the social system of a country. Reformers must 
consent to work with the instruments supplied 
them by nature, by reasoning, by persuasion, by 
the exposition of truth, by setting a good example, 
by bringing private virtue to bear on public trans- 
actions. 

As we have already hinted, Italy appears to be 
on the eve of a new insurrection, which will proba- 
bly extend from the Faro of Messina to the Alps. 

e every day hear a similar prophecy uttered re- 
specting France. But as the apparatus is possessed 
in that country for effecting all changes necessary, 





whether in laws or in administrations, we trust that 
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these prophecies will prove false ones. The taking 
up of arms should be a nation’s last resource, and 
as France has still many others to resort to, it 
would be a wanton waste of human life, and a 
wilful postponement of the possession of freedom ; 
unless, indeed, as may well happen, the act of 
strife should be begun by the persons who style 
themselves the men of order. In that case the 
conservative party, as we must denominate the 
Mountain, will have no choice but to descend once 
more into the streets, and fight for liberty as they 
fought before. But who does not recognize in this 
necessity, should it really take place, a clumsy con- 
trivance for the establishment of freedom? In con- 
stitutional countries, whether republican or not, 
the battle should be fought with reason and argu- 
ment. Where freedom of speech exists, there is 
and can be no justification for the employment of 
arms. If you can convince your neighbor, convince 
him ; it is not necessary that you should kill him, or 
that he should kill you. It is only where the basis 
of all political rights is ignored, that resort to force 
becomes a duty. Owing to the practical tyranny 
of Louis Napoleon and his party, who act in direct 
defiance of the constitution, the French people do 
not enjoy at present complete liberty either of 
speech or writing. But the principle is acknowl- 
edged by the laws, the temporary invasion of which 
must be regarded as an accident. 

In many respects, the condition of France is 
anomalous. It possesses two sorts of exiled princes, 
inimical to the republic, and each possessing in the 
country, and even in the National Assembly, a 
number of partisans. The terrors of a restoration 
constantly suspended over the nation, and efforts 
are daily made to afflict it with this worst of all 
scourges. We are, of course, aware that the new 
species of ostracism, by which the princes of the 
houses of Orleans and Bourbon are condemned to 
travel, may be thought by many unjust. But in 
this world, nothing is left but achoice between two 
evils; and no sensible man can deny that it is better 
for two or three individuals to be excluded from 
France, however great hardship it may be to them, 
than that thirty-five millions of people should be 
disturbed by civil war. Still, we observe a number 
of active incendiaries,who desire to bring back the 
exiles, dwelling on the common-place by which 
the ignorant and the vulgar are wrought up in such 
cases. When the subject was debated the other 
day in the Assembly, M. Dufraisse, one of the con- 
servatives of the Mountain, drew a startling picture 
of what France had undergone in conquering its 
liberty from the Bourbons, in the hope of deterring 
men from entering once more upon such scenes. 
M. Berryer, and the other legitimists, assailed the 
Mountain with their usual accusations and calum- 
nies, which have since been repeated out of doors. 
Nothing, however, can do away with the fact, that 
the Mountain is a conservative party deeply in- 
terested in the preservation of order, in the peaceful 
administration of the laws, in the exact observation 
of equity, and of the strictest possible economy. 

As Englishmen, moreover, it ought not to be a 
matter of indifference to us that the conscrvative 
Mountain considers that a lasting peace with Great 
Britain is necessary to the prosperity of France. 
Every principle by which that party is actuated is 
inimical to war, to conquest, and aggression, and 
favorable to the development of industry and com- 
merce. The Mountain, indeed, is made up of men 
of industry, who have everything to gain by the 
preservation of public tranquillity, everything to lose 
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from anarchy and confusion. Their utmost exer- 
tions, therefore, will certainly be used to give per- 
petuity to the constitution, which, like prudent and 
moderate men, they wish to see improved gradually, 
as time and opportunity may serve. In the interest 
of their principles, moreover, they think it of the 
utmust importance, that the French republic should 
not be regarded as a fire-brand, which would very 
much diminish its influence for good over the rest 
of Europe. Give it twenty years’ duration, let it 
employ that period in developing its internal re- 
sources, in augmenting its social energies, in diffus- 
ing knowledge and enlightenment, and the existence 
of a despotic throne will scarcely be possible in 
Christendom. It is by achieving prosperity for 
herself, that France should desire to perform the 
part of a propagandist. The knot of German 
sovereigns, great and small, know this, and, there- 
fore, are above all things anxious tu put out the 
light of freedom in France, which, being held up 
sufficiently high, may throw its gleams across the 
Rhine, and excite the heavy Teutons to follow its 
example. 

The Magyars, as well as the Italians, feel that 
the sword has still something to do before they can 
venture to sit down, and wait for the certain but 
slow progress of reform. They stand, as yet, with- 
out the gates of freedom, and must force their way 
in before they can pretend to be pacific. The 
French have fought the good fight, and are their 
own masters ; but the Italians and Magyars are the 
slaves of Austria, and must shake her yoke from 
their necks, before they can be tranquil without 
dishonor. Till then, they must toil in secret socie- 
ties, must submit to practise all kinds of mummeries, 
which ever serve to disguise their real designs, 
must correspond with foreigners, and invoke and 
accept their aid. Their condition is unnatural, 
they have no country or institutions of their own, a 
despot interferes with every act of their lives, with 
their utterance of opinion, with their thoughts, with 
the exercise of their affections, and they must es- 
cape from their thraldom at all hazards. 

One power remains, of which it is difficult to 
speak, because care is taken to prevent the entrance 
or exit of knowledge across the borders; we of 
course mean Russia, which, though European in 
name, is Asiatic in character. Has the revolutionary 
principle got any footing there? It has been rumored 
that the Martinists, numerous and influential in 
France befure the revolution of 1789, have found 
their way to St. Petersburg and Moscow, where 
they are laboring at the subversion of autocracy. 
At all events, we know that conspiracies exist in 
both the capitals of the empire, as well as at War- 
saw, and that the object of them is to change 
entirely the form of government from a despotism 
to an aristocracy—which would be a mighty revo- 
lution in that part of Christendom. The fanatical 
partisans of democracy may exclaim against this 
assertion ; but we repeat it. Democracy would be 
an impossibility in Russia, as well as in many 
other countries. It is the ultimate condition of a 
people sufficiently civilized and enlightened to com- 
prehend its own true interests, and to pursue them 
with moderation and forbearance. 

From what has been said, it results that we may 
look for the greatest possible changes in the govern- 
ments and affairs of Europe ; that the calm we are 
Witnessing at present is only a lull in the revolu- 
tionary tempest, that the warlike populations will 
rise again in arms, and, pointing to Great Britain 
and France, will insist on having a constitution on 
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the one model or the other. This view is the most 
consolatory prospect that we could wend witness, 
since every community which shall be thus re- 
generated will be our ally against whatever despot- 
ism may remain. Congeniality of principles and 
opinions begets friendships among states as well as 
among individuals. Thus we see Russia and Aus- 
tria always combining to produce one common re- 
sult, the mutual enslavement of each other’s subjects. 
It is not considered safe where such objects are 
aimed at to invoke the aid of a constitutional coun- 
try like Great Britain. But when any population 
rises against its government and insists on freedom, 
it turns naturally towards this country to ask for 
countenance and support. And should all Europe 
be revolutionized—that is to say, should every 
community it contains become possessed of a con- 
stitution, it is not to be doubted that our interest 
would be promoted by the fact. This, of course, 
should not induce us to urge men into a premature 
assertion of their rights, but should certainly teach 
us to look with a friendly eye on all popular strug- 
gles. The time is come for the emancipation of 
the human race, and Europe will set the example 
to the rest of the world, as England sets the example 
to the rest of Europe. Our great revolution of 
1640 disturbed the foundation of monarchy through- 
out the world, and awakened the wish for constitu- 
tional government. We have now innumerable 
disciples, some falling short, and others going 
beyond us in the boldness of their theories. But 
we may safely sympathize with all, because a nation 
can never have any other object in view than its 
own good. And the contest, wherever it is carried 
on, is national, in the truest sense of the term. 
The people are asking for their own rights, not for 
license, not for anarchy, which would be destructive 
to them. Europe has become enlightened, and one 
of the first fruits of enlightenment is dissatisfaction 
with bad governments. The best fruits will be the 
establishment of good ones. 





From Bentley’s Miscellany. 


AN ICE-HILL PARTY IN RUSSIA. 


Tue reader, I hope, will have no objection to 
quit his comfortable fire-side, put on his furs, and 
accompany me to a sledge, or ice-hill party. 

An army of about ten or fifteen sledges, start 
from a house where all the party assemble, the 
gentlemen driving themselves, and each family 
taking some provisions with them. After about an 
hour and three quarters’ drive the whole caravan 
arrives at the house of a starosto (president) of the 
work-people employed by the foreign commercial 
houses in Russia. ‘The staroséo is usually a wealthy 
man, and mostly looked up to by his neighbors, as 
he has by some most extraordinary means acqnired 
some few townish manners, which suit their coun- 
try appearance as much as glazed boots, and a polka 
tie would suit the true English country farmer. 

After their having warmed themselves before a 
good hot Russian stove, the party begin operations 
by getting the sledges ready, and ascending the 
ice-hills. The hills are made of a wooden scaffold, 
covered with huge bits of ice, all of an equal size, 
placed side by side so as to fit closely together. By 
being constantly watered they gradually become 
one solid mass as smooth as a mirror. The hill, 
which is usually of a considerable height, and 
rather sloping, ends in a long narrow plain of ice 
called the run, which is just broad enough for three 
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narrow sledges to pass each other, and long enough | she cannot even give them a grateful smile for their 
to carry you to the fuot of a second hill. trouble. Now the ladies adjourn, and the field of 
The sledges are usually of iron, long and narrow, | action is left to the gentlemen. All restraint seems 
and covered by cushions, often embroidered by the| to have gone. The clatter of knives, the jingling 
fair hand of a lady. They are low, and so cun-) of glasses, the hubbub of voices, all this makes 
structed that they can hold one or two persons as’ such a chaos of strange and mysterious noises, that 
the case may be. Both the run and the hill are| it has quite a deafening effect. At last a ery of 
bordered by fir trees on each side, and on such | order is heard from the top of the table. One of 
evening parties are illuminated with Chinese lamps | the directors of the party, after having requested 
placed between the branches of the trees. Fancy | the audience to fill their glasses, in flowery lan- 
yourself on the top of the hill looking down this| guage proposes the health of the ladies, which, of 
illuminated avenue of firs, which is retiected in the | course, is drunk with tremendous applause, mani- 
mirror of the ice, as if determining to outshine the | fested by acts such as beating with the handles of 
lights on the clear sky, and the gay laughing crowds | knives and forks on the table, and clapping hands. 
moving up and down the hills, and you have before; After several other toasts the party adjourn to 
you the finest and most perfect picture of sorrowless | join the ladies. Merry-making now begins, and 
enjoyment as a striking contrast to the lifeless| an hour or so is passed in social games, such as 
nature surrounding it. The briskness of the| hunting the slipper, cross-questions, crooked 
movement, and the many accidents happening to the | answers, and others. At last, the parties wrap 
clumsy members of the party, keep up the excite-| themselves up again in their furs, and prepare to 
ment, whilst the contest of young men to obtain| go home. On their homeward tour one of the 
this or the other lady for their partner on their | finest phenomena in nature may perchance appear 
down-hill journey, (not in life,) never allows the tothem. A streak of light suddenly appearing on 
conversation or the laugh to flag for one moment. | the horizon shoots like lightning up to the sky. 
I remember once getting into what school-boys| One moment longer, and the whole sky is covered 
would call an awful scrape with one of the ice-hill | by such streaks, all of different colors amalgamat- 
heroes. We both started together from the second | ing together, and constantly changing and lighting 
hill on a race, and I, having a faster sledge, over-| up the objects as bright as daylight. This is the 
took him by the length of my conveyance, and | Aurora Borealis, one of the numerous spectacles 
arrived at the top of the hill before him. Seeing | of Nature which the common people regard with 
that the delle of the evening was disengaged, I ap-| astonishment, whilst the cultivated mind finds a 
proached her with all the formality with which the | sermon on the glory of our Maker in every object 
newly admitted youth requests the delle of a ball-| he meets on his journey through life. 
room for the pleasure and honor to dance a polka, 
with her, and asked her to go down. Forgetting! 
& previous appointment with ok former antagonist,| Exrerna, Symproms or STARVATION AS OB 
she accepted my offer, and the latter just arrived in) gepyen iw THe Famine Districts or IRELAND.— 


; : | 
time to see us start from the hill. In his rage he! Tq grown-up persons, besides an amount of attenna- 
determined to do me some mischief by upsetting | 


EXTERNAL SYMPTOMS OF STARVATION. 








my sledge, as soon as he had an opportunity of 
doing so without any damage to another party. He 
soon had an occasion, but unfortunately I had a 
sledge with a lady before me; passing mie he hit 
me, and I, hitting against the sledge before me 
without being able to avoid it, at the same time 
getting hold of his legs, upset all three. Luckily 
no injury was done, as the whole lot were upset 
into the snow, to the great enjoyment of all spec- 
tators. 

Gradually the time to retire approaches. The 
lamps begin to go out, and the hills, divested of 
their beauty, appear like the ruins of a magnificent 
city of olden times. Here and there you see a 
single lamp peeping out from the branches of the 
trees, wistfully looking round in search of its 
brothers, as if it wanted to assure itself of the 
absence of any other enlightening object. 

The party go in to refresh themselves with tea 
and other warm beverages. The gentlemen wait 
on the ladies, and a new contest begins, as each 
tries to surpass the other in politeness and quickness. 
If it is a supper, you see these youthful and useful 
members of society running about with plates of 
sandwiches, or steering along with acup of boudl/on 
in one and a glass of wine in the other hand through 
the intricate passages formed by the numberless 
tables occupied by members of the fair sex. And 
then having, after a great deal of danger, at last 
arrived at their destination, they find the lady they 
wanted to serve already provided with every neces- 
sary comfort ; and perchance she is so much engaged 
in conversation with their more fortunate rival that 


tion which seems to have absorbed all appearance 
| of flesh or muscle, and to have left the bones of the 
| frame barely covered with some covering which 
has but little semblance to anything we would 
esteem to be flesh ; the skin of all the limbs assumes 
a peculiar character—it is rough to the touch, very 
dry, and, did it not hang in places in loose folds, 
would be more of the nature of parchment than 
anything else with which I can compare it; the 
eyes are much sunk into the head, and have a dull, 
painful look ; the shoulder-bones are thrown up so 
high that the column of the neck seems to have 
sunk, as it were, into the chest; the face and head, 
from the wasting of the flesh, and the prominence 
of the bones, have a skull-like appearance; the 
hair is very thin upon the head; there is over the 
countenance a sort of pallor, quite distinct from 
that which utter decline of physical power general- 
ly gives in those many diseases:in which life still 
continues after the almost entire consumption of 
the muscular parts of the body. In the cases of the 
starved young, and we saw many hundreds, there 
are two or three most peculiar characteristic marks 
which distinguish them from the victims of other 
mortal ills; the hair on a starved child’s head be- 
comes very thin, often leaves the head in patches, 
and what there is of it stands up from the head ; 
over the whole brow, in many instances, over the 
temple in almost all, a thick downy sort of hair 
grows, sometimes so thickly as to be quite palpable 
to the touch ; between the fingers there are sores ; 
very often there is anasdrcous swelling of the 
ancles. In the majority of famine cases there is 
either dysentery or chronic diarrhea.— Times. 
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From the Christian Observer. 


INFLUENCE OF HIGHER UPON INFERIOR 
NATURES. 


Tze thought, in the following sentences of Lord 
Bacon, is so profound in itself, and is expressed 
with so much force and beauty, that I can need no 
apology for presenting it to any of your readers 
who are unacquainted with it—* They that deny a 
God, destroy man’s nobility: for certainly man is 
of kinn to the beasts by his body ; and if he be not 
of kinn to God by his spirit, he is a base ignoble 
creature. It destroys likewise magnanimity, and 
the raising of humane nature ; for take an example 
of a dogg, and mark what a generosity and courage 
he will put on, when he finds himself maintained 
by a man, who to him is instead of a God, or melior 
natura. Which courage is manifestly such, as that 
creature, without that confidence of a better nature 
than his own, could never attain. So man, when 
he resteth and assureth himself upon Divine pro- 
tection and favor, gathereth a force and faith 
which human nature in itself could not obtain.’’ 

This fine passage is, as many of our readers will 
know, prefixed as a title to an exquisite poem of 
Wordsworth’s, ‘* The White Doe of Rylestone.”’ 
It is impossible to resist the temptation to give the 
sketch of the ‘* Due,”’ which occupies so prominent 
a place in the poem. 


What harmonious pensive changes 
Wait upon her as she ran 

Round and through this pile of state 
Overthrown and desolate ! 

Now a step or two her way 

Leads through space of open day, 
Where the enamored sunny light 
Brightens her that was so bright ; 
Now doth a delicate shadow fall— 
Falls upon her like a breath, 

From some lofty arch or wall, 

As she passes underneath : 

Now some gloomy nook partakes 

Of the glory that she makes— 
High-ribbed vault of stone, or cell, 
With perfect cunning framed as well 
Of stone, and ivy, and the spread 
Of the elder’s bushy head ; 

Some jealous and forbidding cell, 
That doth the living stars repel, 
And where no flower hath leave to dwell. 
The presence of this wandering Doe 
Fills many a damp obscure recess 
With lustre of a saintly show ; 

And, reappearing, she no less 

Sheds on the flowers that round her blow 
A more than sunny liveliness. 

* * * * * * 
—But hers are eyes serenely bright, 
And on she moves—with pace how light ! 
Nor spares to stoop her head, and taste 
The dewy turf with flowers bestrown ; 
And thus she fares, until at last 
Beside the ridge of a grassy grave 
In quietness she lays her down ; 

Gentle as a weary wave 

Sinks, when the summer breeze hath died, 
Against an anchored vessel’s side ; 

Even so, without distress, doth she 

Lie down in peace, and lovingly. 


It is possible that the poet, when the inspiration 
was on him, was betrayed into language which 
brings the nature of the inferior animals too nearly 
to the level of the nature of man ; as, for instance, 
in the following lines :— 








There does the gentle creature lie, 
With those adversities unmoved, 
Calm spectacle by earth and sky 

In their benignity approved : 

And aye, methinks, this hoary pile, 
Subdued by outrage and decay, 
Looks down upon her with a smile, 
A gracious smile, that seems to say, 
Thou, thou, art not a child of Time, 
But daughter of th’ eternal Prime. 


The meaning of the word “ daughter”’ in this 
couplet is equivocal. If it mean simply the 
‘* creature” of God, no objection can be raised to 
it; but if it mean, on the other hand, a rational 
and moral relation to the Great Parent, theologians 
will hesitate to acquiesce in the term, especially as 
it seems in the mind of the poet to imply the 
existence of an eternal relation, and therefore the 
necessary immortality of the brute creation. Even 
in this opinion, however, whether accurate or not, 
many of our readers will know that the author has 
the concurrence of Bishop Butler; and that Dr. 
Jortin, I think, (though I cannot now turn to the 
passage,) has said, that he found it impossible to 
believe that ‘‘a post-horse was not either guilty— 
or insensible to pain—or immortal.”’ 

Be this, however, as it may, it is not the point to 
which we wish, at present, to direct the attention 
of our readers; but rather to that which is the 

rominent feature of the extract from the works of 
acon. 

The sentiment conveyed in those words is, that 
the inferior nature is elevated, and intended to be so 
elevated, by its connection with the superior ; and 
that even the nature of irrational creatures, as the 
dog, is mysteriously exalted by its alliance with 
man. This sentiment bears the character of the 
great and original mind from which it proceeds. 
To the ordinary observer it would appear that the 
subjection implied in such an alliance must have a 
tendency rather to the degradation than the eleva- 
tion of the inferior. But there is, says this great 
philosopher, a counteracting and compensatory in- 
fitence, by which the inferior gains more than it 
:esés by submission. The very subjection to reason, 
and the following of its dictates and impulses, be- 
comes a new law and power within it, and the dog 
catches something of the man by asubordination to 
his will. It is thus that, while the inferior lumi- 
nary in the heavens obeys the law imposed upon it 
by the superior, and follows in the prescribed orbit, 
it derives new lustre, order, swiftness, majesty, 
from the higher influence to which it is subjected, 
and rolls on, no Jonger a vagrant and perhaps dark 
speck, in the universe, but the bright and orderly 
satellite of a glorious star. 

Such is the idea—and it appears to me to offer 
some valuable subjects fur consideration. 

In the first place, how does it serve to reconcile 
us to some of the actual facts which present them- 
selves in the dispensations of Providence. 

It is obvious thata law of superiority and subjec- 
tion prevails through all the dispensations of God. 
There are archangels as well as angels—princi- 
palities, powers, dominions—various ranks and 
classes of the heavenly inhabitants. There are the 
inferior animals, as well as their superior—man. 
There are kings and subjects—the rich and the 
poor—wise and unlearned—strong and weak— 
parents and children. Some of these inequalities 
might be supposed to imply pain, evil, degradation, 
suffering : but the great principle above laid down 
teaches us to hope that they do not; but that, on 
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the contrary, order, harmony, peace, union, joy, 
are the true results of such an arrangement. 

In the next place, how important is the lesson 
conveyed by this law of the Great Ruler of the 
universe—to the inferior classes of creation. That 
subjection which we are tempted at first sight to 
regard as an evil, may be—ana is calculated to be— 
a blessing. 

This very subjection may be the thing essential 
to the extinction of the pride and rebellion of our 
own hearts. In how many instances is the value 
of such authority over a man proved by the mischief 
which follows from its removal. The good servant 
often makes a bad master—the good subject, a bad 
king. Domitian, on the steps of the throne, was 
the idol of the Romans; and on its seat, their ex- 
ecration! In how many other instances do we 
see an inferior nature every day brightening and 
strengthening under a superior. How much does 
the servant learn from the master—the child from 
the parent—the scholar from the teacher! Look at 
the influence of the great masters in painting, on 
their several schools. One great painter has, in 
most instances, made many others. His style of 
drawing, grouping, coloring, descends as by inherit- 
ance, and his mind is perceived in remote genera- 
tions. 

But how important a lesson also does the same 
fact convey to the superior, the highly endowed, the 
rich, the powerful. A law, it appears, is implanted 
in the nature of the inferior animal, which is 
intended to render its subjection to yourself—a 
blessing. Such subjection, in almost every case, 
has in itself something that is irksome and un- 
pleasant. It requires, probably, the submission 
of his will, tastes, and wishes, to your own. It 
must be your care that it is not as mischievous as 
it is irksome—but that, on the contrary, it is in the 
highest degree compensatory—giving more than it 
takes, adding to the happiness and holiness of the 
inferior creature every hour; elevating, instead of 
oppressing ; shedding new light, instead of extin- 
guishing what is already there. There is an ex- 
travagant fiction of the Romish Church, that St. 
Christopher, finding an infant on the edge of a 
rapid stream, bore him over, with much labor and 
danger to himself; that this infant was the Saviour 
in disguise, and that the saint reaped the largest 
benefit from his act of holy beneficence. The story 
may be designed to shadow out the duty to be ren- 
dered to the Church of Christ, in its hours of 
infancy, weakness, helplessness. But it may serve 
also to illustrate the duty of the strong to the weak, 
in all instances, especially in that to which this 
paper more expressly refers. Your influence over 

our inferiors is to be of a strengthening and enno- 

ling character. You are to exhibit to the very dog 
the nobler instincts of the man. You are to present 
to the child, or the servant, all those higher qual- 
ities which education or society are calculated to 
inspire. You are to teach by example ; remember- 
ing how universally and deeply the Divine Creator 
has planted the principle of imitation in his crea- 
tures; and that, therefore, those subjected to your 
influence must be either gainers or sufferers by their 
position. A slave is said to make the worst mas- 
ter; and the reason in part is, that he has always 
lived under a tyrant, and that where he ought to 
have found the ennobling, he has found the corrupt- 
ing, influence. He could scarcely look at the whip 
of his master without himself sinking in the scale 
of creation. There is one consideration which 
may well give such lessons an increased weight 
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with those to whom power iscommitted. The full 
effect of our influence will never be seen here. No 
human eye can have detected its injurious bearing 
on those around you. The physician points to 
the emaciated body of the parish apprentice, and 
traces it home to the want of food and the cruelt 
of his employers. But there is no scale on whic 
the gradual withering and decay of a human mind, 
and of its emaciation, under the influence of. a 
stinted diet of teaching and example, can be meas- 
ured upon earth. But, when the judgment is set, 
and the books are opened, then shall it be seen how 
deadly an injury the great has inflicted on the less, 
the master on the servant, the parent on the child. 
The inferior shall arise to charge on the superior, 
perhaps its positive guilt, and, at all events, its 
moral incapacity for the joys and glories of eternity. 
Another lesson conveyed by the same great law 
of our nature, is the infinite importance of choosing 
our society, not from the lower, but the higher speci- 
mens and examples of human character. If the 
character is, under the divine blessing, ennobled 
by an alliance with what is great, noble, and pure 
—then, surely, it is amongst these that we are 
bound to search for our companions and friends. 
Every one almost is sensible of the influence of his 
society upon his own mind. So sensitive is the 
human character in this respect, that we are often 
conscious of the influence, for bad or for good, of a 
single mind with which we are thrown into close 
contact. The doubter awakens a spirit of doubt in 
ourselves. ‘The caviller engenders a spirit of 
objection. The cold chills our own feelings. The 
man of low aims or small energy, too often leaves 
us listless, hopeless, inoperative. The man of 
spirit, life, determination, of many plans and much 
constancy, on the contrary, seems to quicken our 
sluggish natures. He speaks of the revolving 
wheels, the crowded schools, the numerous com- 
municants in his own parish ; and Clericus goes to 
bed at least, if he does not get up in the morning, 
with the resolution to set the wheels going, and 
build the schools in his own parish. We may add 
a word here as to the real danger of worldly society. 
Its worldliness gradually casts a spell over our own 
nature; and the saint sinks into the worldling. 
*¢ Demas hath forsaken us, because he loved the pres- 
ent world.’’ He leaned to ‘‘ the world,’’ and then 
** forsook”’ the apostle, whose society would prob- 
ably have been the best instrument to bring him 
back from it. It is then, surely, a rule of life to 
be gathered from the above statement, to read the 
books, and seek the society, and cherish the friend- 
ships, which may shame us out of our degradation 
—may lift our souls from the little to the great— 
may qualify us to fill a large place in the duties of 
— here, and a lofty throne in the kingdom of 


I come, in the last place, to the subject on which 
Lord Bacon brings this great truth, or principle, 
especially to bear—I mean the influence upon the 
general character of an alliance between God and his 


creatures. He teaches us, that those who ‘ deny 
a God,’’ in so doing destroy the ‘ nobility’? and 
‘*magnanimity”’ of human nature. ‘‘ God is to 
man,’’ says Lord Bacon, “a ‘ melior natura’—a 
higher and nobler nature; so that when man 
‘ resteth’ himself, and ‘ assureth’ himself upon God, 
he ‘ gathereth force and faith which human nature 
itself could not obtain.’’? Huw obviously does 
human nature rise and enlarge itself under the 
influence of genuine religion! And this, as we 
may believe, not simply by the sanctifying influ- 
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ences of that Blessed Spirit under which it is now 
especially placed, or because of the better law by 
which it is now guided ; but, in part at least, by 
the glorious society into which the man is now 
brought, the glorious face which he is now permit- 
ted to contemplate, and the new example which is 
forced upon his attention and regard. ‘‘ Our fel- 
lowship,’’ says the apostle, ‘* is with the Father, 
and with his Son, Jesus Christ.”” How can such 
a ** fellowship”’ fail to ennoble and exalt him—how 
fail to draw him out of a lower into a higher sphere 
of thought, action, and affection, and dispose him 
to seek at least to be holy, as God is holy, and 
perfect as God is perfect? And here, especially, 
we think, is felt the blessed influence of the holy 
image of the ‘* perfect’? man presented to us in the 
character of our divine Lord and Master. Robert 
Hall, in his celebrated sermon on ‘‘ Modern Infi- 
delity,”’ has finely traced the intimate connection 
of the crimes of the chief actors in the tragedy of 
the first French revolution, with their Atheism. 
They denied a God, and then became the butchers 
of their species. ‘They cast away the example of 
the meek and lowly Jesus, and became monsters in 
iniquity. And such a rejection of God will be 
always followed by corresponding enormities to 
man. But Mr. Hail must be suffered to state this 
truth in his own glowing words—words which may 
serve as the voice of a prophet to those who may 
be disposed to think lightly of the influence of 
religion upon the happiness of states. 


It was late before the atheism of Epicurus gained 
footing at Rome; but its prevalence was soon followed 
by such scenes of proscription, confiscation, and 
blood, as were then unparalleled in the history of the 
world, from which the republic, being never able to 
recover itself, after many unsuccessful struggles, 
exchanged liberty for repose, by submission to abso- 
lute power. Such were the effects of atheism at 
Rome. An attempt has been recently made to estab- 
lish a similar system in France, the consequences of 
which are too well known to render it requisite for me 
to shock your feelings by a recital. The only doubt 
that can arise, is whether the barbarities which have 
stained the revolution in that unhappy country are 
justly chargeable on the prevalence of atheism. Let 
those who doubt of this recollect that the men who, 
by their activity and talents, prepared the minds of 
the people for that great change—Voltaire, D’Alem- 
bert, Diderot, Rousseau, and others—were avowed 
enemies of Revelation ; that in all their writings the 
difiusion of scepticism and revolutionary principles 
went hand in hand ; that the fury of the most san- 
guinary parties was especially pointed against the 
Christian priesthood and the religious institutions, 
without once pretending, like other persecutors, to 
execute the vengeance of God (whose name they 
never mentioned) upon his enemies ; that their atroc- 
ities were committed with a wanton levity and brutal 
merriment ; that the reign of atheism was avowedly 
and expressly the reign of terror; that in the full 
madness of their career, in the highest climax of their 
horrors, they shut up the temples of God, abolished 
his worship, and proclaimed death to be an eternal 
sleep : as if, by pointing to the silence of the sepulchre, 
and the sleep of the dead, those ferocious barbarians 
meant to apologize for leaving neither sleep, quict, 
nor repose to the living. 


It is neither, perhaps, of Atheism, nor of its 
corresponding enormities, that we ourselves are in 
danger. But we may be in danger of neglecting 


to bring our own souls into close communion with 
the Father of spirits—to set Him before us—to 
contemplate the glory of God, as revealed in the 
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face of his Son Jesus Christ ; and thus, of wasting 
those precious influences which flow from the 
higher to the lower nature, when thus associated 
by a living faith. The sentiment of David, “I 
have set the Lord always before me, and because 
he is at my right hand I shal] not be moved”— 
might, perhaps, be language too confident for any 
uninspired lips. But the nearness of God is the 
strength of His people. The close contemplation 
of His image upon earth is, under the teaching of 
His Spirit, the true means of drawing our earthly 
nature up to a more than earthly level ; and when 
all that obscures the glorious image of the Re- 
deemer from our eyes is removed, we know that 
we ‘* shall be like Him, because we shall see Him 
as He is.” 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
SBMINARY FOR (SHAKSPEARE’S) YOUNG LADIES. 


In this age of novelty and novel applications, it 
is curious.to observe the usual failure of authors: 
in their manifold attempts to devise something new, 
and it is the more interesting on that account to 
notice an effort of the kind which has any appear- 
ance of success. We do not say, however, that 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s preparatory school for hero- 
ines is a perfectly new idea, since another author 
has already given us a view of these ladies in their 
superannuation and retirement. This occurs in 
the ‘‘ Hero,”’ a bad novel, by the author of the 
‘* Heroine,’’ 2 more than commonly good one; and 
introduces us to the company of fat dowager Sophia 
Westerns and gouty Sir Charles Grandisons. If 
these personages have their old age, why not their 
nonage? And the latter is surely the more inter- 
esting of the two, and likewise the more instructive, . 
since it shows the process by which young people 
are brought up to the heroic profession, and finished. 
for the use of the dramatist and romancer. Now: 
this is precisely Mrs. Clarke’s notion, although she- 
confines her pupils for the present to the female off-- 
spring of Mr. William Shakspeare.* 

To disarm the objections to this little work on 
the score of presumption, the author plants a pretty 
feminine acknowledgment on the title-page— 

As petty to his ends 
As is the morn-dew on the myrtle- leaf 
To his grand sea ; 


but for our part we find no fault with an aim for 
being lofty. Our author has tried to show, in her 
own way, what education or circumstances would 
be likely to bring out those materials of character 
which the great wizard of all times wrought into 
so wonderful a fabric ; and we think she has done 
this so far with skill and feeling. The ladies, be 
it understood, are with her in their youth, before 
they have embarked in the profession, before even 
they know that they are intended for heroines, and 
certainly before they are touched by that wand 
which makes them spring, like so many Columbines, 
from the common state of young ladyhood into an 
enchanted life. This keeps them within the circle 
of our sympathies. They are the young ladies of 
Mrs. Clarke’s seminary—nothing more; and as- 
we see them walking out in procession, we think 
to ourselves—alas, poor dears, if they only knew 
what is to come! 


* The Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines ; in a series 
of Fifteen Tales. By Mary Cowden Clarke. Parts L., 
If., Ill., and 1V. London: Smith & Son, 1851. Repub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam, N. Y. 
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It will be seen that in these sketches a regular 
story is not demanded of Mrs. Clarke, but rather 
an introduction to a story. The child is born, 
educated in feeling and fancy, and then turned over 
to the Magna Parens. The anecdotes of her early 
years, however, are sufficiently interesting to keep 
up the reader’s attention; and sometimes Mrs. 
Clarke thinks it necessary to go back a generation, 
and begin with the adventures of her mortal mothers 
and fathers, showing how it came to pass that she 
was born at all. The plan of the work is such as 
to render it impossible, by means of brief extracts, 
to give any idea of the author’s theory of the char- 
acter ; although it is very easy to show by separate 
sketches the literary power with which the task is 
executed. Take this as an example, which occurs 
in ‘* Helena ;” it is the portrait of the Bonne :— 
‘* A gray-headed man, whose garb at once pro- 
claimed him to be the venerable curé of the village, 
sat on a wooden chair with his back towards Ge- 
rard ; whilst opposite him was seated a white-cap- 
ped, gold-earringed, smooth-aproned, wrinkle- 
cheeked, but quick-eyed old dame, who seemed to 
be his Bonne. She was knitting diligently, but 
her keen eyes were not required for her work ; her 
practised hands plied the needles with twinkling 
rapidity, and allowed her sharp glances to be 
wholly absorbed by another object. 

‘* Over the back of the curé’s chair leaned the 
figure of a young peasant girl. She had drooped 
over the shoulder of the old man, so that her face 
rested nearly on his bosom, whence it looked up at 
the Bonne, and was indeed the object upon which 
her keen eyes rested. 

‘* By the young girl’s position, her face was 
entirely hidden from Gerard’s sight, but as soon as 
that bending figure met his eye, Gerard felt no 
hesitation in at once ascribing the voice he heard to 
herself. There was something harmonious in the 
flexible grace of the outline, that seemed to claim 
affinity with the gentle tones ; something of beauty, 
purity, and attractive charm, that rendered both 
naturally akin. 

‘** But your father should not have allowed you 
to come alone!’ retorted the Bonne with a tone as 
sharp as her eyes, to something the sweet voice had 
just said. 

‘¢* 1 did not come alone,’ it replied. ‘ My father 
sent Petit Pierre with me.’ 

*** Bah! Petit Pierre indeed!’ was the tart ex- 
clamation of the Bonne, with a cutting flash of her 
eyes, and a smart snap of her knitting-needles :— 
* Petit Pierre forsooth! A pretty person to take 
care of you !—a cow-boy !—an urchin of ten years 
old !—a scape-grace that can't take care of himself, 
much less of anybody else! What could your 
father be thinking of” 

*** My father was thinking of indulging me as 
usual,’ replied the soft voice. ‘ You know every- 
body says he spoils his Gabrielle ; and as he found 
she was intent upon going, and as nobody could be 
spared from the farm so well as Petit Pierre, my 
father sent him with me.’ 

***T can’t think why you were so intent upon 
coming, for my patt,’ said the old lady, darting 
another piercing glance, and sticking one of her 
needles with a sudden stab into her apron-string. 
‘1 don’t mind your coming over quietly, as you do 
at other times, to read, and write, and study, and 
to talk, and confess, to Monsieur le Curé. That’s 
all very right and proper ; and what he approves, I 
approve of course ; but why you should take it into 
your foolish little head to come to the féte, is what 
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I can’t fathom, and can’t approve; it’s not at all 
the thing for you, Mademoiselle Gabrielle, to come 
here with only a cow-urchin to take care of you, 
among a parcel of strangers. and a crowd of nobody- 
knows-who from the other villages.’ 

‘* Here the old lady snatched out the knitting- 
needle again, and darted it into her work with a 
poignant thrust, and began another row, without 
so much as suffering her eyes for an instant to with- 
draw from the succession of pointed interrogatories 
they were aiming with such relentless acuteness 
into the face that looked up into hers.’’ 

The young lady here is the mother of that 
Helena so loving, so forgiving, and so persevering, 
who conquered fate itself, and who, unmindful of 
sorrows and insults, was satisfied at last that 
*all’s well that ends well.’ Her love and 


endurance begin in the seminary, where she and 
Bertram are still girl and boy ; and we are early 
prepared for those exquisite musings of her after- 
life, which are in all hearts and on all tongues :— 


My imagination 
Carries no favor in it but Bertram’s 
I am undone ; there is no living, none, 
If Bertram be away. It were all one 
That I should love a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it, he is so above me ; 
In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere. 
The ambition in my love thus plagues itself ; 
The hind, that would be mated by the lion, 
Must die for love. °T was pretty, though a plague, 
To see him every hour ; to sit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 
In our heart’s table : heart, too capable 
Of every line and trick of his sweet favor ; 
But now he’s gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Must sanctify his relics. 


Tn the “ girlhood of Portia,’’ that high-hearted 
heiress and brilliant doctress of laws—she who 
jew’d the Jew of Venice by her wit, and was won 
by the instinct of love in a raffle—we can find no 
suitable extract; but perhaps the reader will 
accept as a substitute her portrait taken after she had 
left Mrs. Clarke’s seminary for young ladies, and 
was metamorphosed into a hervine :-— 


What find I here ? 

Opening the leaden casket, 
Fair Portia’s counterfeit? What demi-god 

Hath come so near creation? Move these eyes ? 

Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 

Seem they in motion? Here are sever'd lips, 
Parted with sugar breath; so sweet a bar 

Should sunder such sweet friends. Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the spider ; and hath woven 

A ie mesh to entrap the hearts of men, 

Faster than gnats in cobwebs. But her eyes— 

How could he see to do them? having made one, 
Methinks, it should have power to steal both his, 
And leave itself unfurnished: Yet look, how far 
The substance of my praise doth wrong this shadow, 
In underprizing it, so far this shadow 

Doth limp behind the substance. 


The name of a third embryo heroine is Gruoch, 
and she is the daughter of a thane of Scotland. 
The nature of the elements that are struggling into 
their places in her character may be observed from 
an anecdote told with considerable power, which we 
have no room to give entire. A page had dis- 
covered a nest of martlets on a slight jutting point 
of the castle wall, not far from the top, and Gruoch 
and he, leaning over the parapet, amused themselves 
in watching the callow nestlings, with gaping 
mouths, fed by the parent birds. The young lady’s 
ball, which she had been playing, fell from her 
hand, and lodged in a crevice just below the nest. 
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‘<< Tf I had but a ledge ever so small to set my 
foot upon, I could get it; I know I could!’ ex- 
claimed Culen. ‘It’s quite close; I could be 
over in a moment!’ 

*¢ * Would you venture ?’ said his young mistress, 
looking at him approvingly. 

“*« That I would! I could get it in an instant if I 
had but a spot to step my foot upon ; ever such a 
point would do! If the martlet’s nest were not 
there now, that would be quite room enough !’ 

‘¢ « But we can soon dislodge the nest, if that’s 
all!’ exclaimed Gruoch. ‘ Here ’s one of Grym’s 
long shafts—that *]] do exactly to poke it off with.’ 

‘** Oh no,’ said the page, hastily. 

“¢ Are you afraid?’ said she, looking at him 
abruptly. 

we No, not that ; but I don’t like—I can ’t push 
the nest off,’ said Culen. 

‘** Then I will! Give me the arrow !’ she ex- 
claimed. 

‘*Gruoch leaned over the edge, fixed the point 
of the arrow into the caked mud and earth which 
fastened the nest to the jutting point, loosened it, 
raised it, and in another moment the martlet’s home, 
with its unfledged tenants, spun whirling through 
the air, and was scattered to pieces, striking against 
the buttresses and rough-hewn walls.” 

The page, excited to the adventure by his young 
mistress, now grasped her little hand, and climbed 
over the wall. 

‘* But when he set his foot upon the jutting point 
which had lately held the nest, and then planted 
the other foot on the same spot, and after that care- 
fully stooped down, and stretched his arm out, so as 
to stick the arrow into the ball, that he might raise 
it, and convey it to the top of the wall—he had no 
sooner effected this, than he suddenly felt his head 
reel, and his eyes swim at the unaccustomed height 
over which he hung suspended, merely sustained 
by that frail support. 

‘* He closed his eyes for an instant, and struggled 
to nerve himself boldly against the thought of the 
small point on which he stood, and to shut out the 
view of the depth beneath him. 

**Gruoch felt the spasmodic twitch that these 
sensations communicated to the hand she grasped. 

*** Keep firm, Culen! Hold fast my hand! I 
have yours tight!” And the small hand never 
trembled or wavered, but clutched close, like a 
vice. 

** Her voice did him good ; her tone of resolution 
— him; her steady grasp encouraged him; 
and he was enabled to recall his dizzied senses. 

‘* He looked up; and as he beheld that exquisite 
face leaning over towards him, anxiety and interest 
in each lineament, and wish for his success beam- 
ing in every feature, he flung up the ball from the 
point of the arrow, and strove to regain the top of 
the wall. 

‘* But, on raising his arm to the edge, he found 
he should not be able to obtain sufficient purchase, 
even when he should gain the assistance of the 
other hand, which was now held by Gruoch, to en- 
able him to draw himself up that height. The 
point upon which he stood afforded too little space, 
the weight of his body was too great, to allow of 
his climbing up again unassisted. 

** The page cast one look of mute dismay towards 
his young mistress.’’ 

She shrieked for assistance, and he was saved ; 
and then Gruoch turned pale, and had nearly fallen 
to the ground. 





‘¢¢ And she feels thus for me!’ whispered Cu- 
len’s heart, as he stood rooted to the spot, his 
cheek flushed, and his chest heaving at the thought. 

‘‘ They were wrong. Neither the page nor the 
man-at-arms guessed that her swoon was the effect 
of mere physical sympathy ; a sickening sense of 
danger past; a reaction of the nerves—braced for 
the moment by strength of will, with an object in 
view—but suddenly relaxed from their tension by 
the native weakness of a frame Jess powerful than 
her spirit.” 

It was this same Gruoch who thus mused later 
in life— 

Come, come, am spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here ; 

And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 

Of direst cruelty! Make thick my blood ! 

Stop up the access and passage to remorse ! 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpose, nor keep pace between 

The effect and it! Come to my woman’s breasts, 

And take my milk for gall, you murd’ring ministers, 

Wherever in your sightless substances 

You wait on nature's mischief! Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell! 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 

Nor Heaven pes through the blanket of the dark, 

To cry hold, £ 
It was the same Gruoch who said, still later, when 
walking inher frenzied sleep, ‘‘ Here’s the smell 
of the blood still: all the perfumes of Arabia will 
not sweeten this little hand!’* and the sigh that 
accompanied the words, transmitted to our own 
day—we are old enough to remember it—made 
the hearts of a whole people quake. 

The latest published of these sketches is ‘* Des- 
demona ;’’ but towards the close of this one the 
mistress of the seminary goes a little beyond her 
vocation, and, loth to part with the young lady she 
has so skilfully finished, pursues her into her 
heroine life. Mrs. Clarke should have felt that 
any account of Othello’s recitation of his history in 
the hearing of the gentle Desdemona would be 
lame and impotent after his own. But it must be 
confessed, that if this offence against good taste is 
deep in dye, it is small in bulk; and we think, 
upon the whole, that no inconsiderable portion of 
the public will watch the progress of Mrs. Clarke’s , 
preparatory seminary fur hervines. 





From the Commercial Advertiser. 
THE LONDON TIMES ON OUR MONETARY 
AFFAIRS. 


In the money article of a very recent number of 
the London Times we find the following remarks 
on the high rate of interest paid here for money, 
which we deem of sufficient interest to reproduce. 


In all recent accounts from America mention is 
made of a large increase which is taking place in the. 
number of banking estublishments. This is a natural 
consequence of the comparatively high rate of discount 
which has continued to prevail, although for the last 
few years there has never been a period when any 
doubt was left as to the general soundness of the mer- 
cantile paper which has been afloat. 

In New York, at the present time, the rate for the 
best bills, such as in point of safety are equal to those 
discounted here at three per cent., ranges from five to 
seven per cent., and in cases where any temporary 
demand for money arises, the quotation not unfre- 
quently goes from seven to nine per cent. There isa 
lesson conveyed in this state of affairs. For some 
years past there have been fewer failures in the prin- 
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cipal cities of the United States than in London, and, 
at the same time, there has been an equal, if not a 
greater, degree of confidence in the business prosperity 
of the country. Yet their merchants are compelled to 
pay for such discounts as they may require, exactly 
one hundred per cent. above what is paid here. Why 
is not such an enormous difference sufficient to tempt 
English capital? On the continent, and all over the 
world, money seeks its level, and wherever there is 
the slightest possibility of making larger interest at 
the same risk, no mere prejudice will prevent its find- 
ing its way. It is vain, therefore, for the New York 
merchants to shut their eyes to the fact that there 
must be some distinct and justifiable cause for the 
unfavorable discrepancy in their case. It is their 
duty to recognize it, and, for the sake of their country, 
to endeavor to put the matter right. New York, for 
all business purposes, is now sufficiently close to Lon- 
don to render geographical considerations very unim- 
portant as regards the respective money markets, and, 
in point of mutual intimacy in all the great relations 
of trade, it is much nearer to us than Paris. 

But, unhappily, in the face of these circumstances, 
there is the fact, that in a majority of instances where 
British capitalists, entertaining strong faith in Amer- 
ican institutions, have advanced money to the leading 
establishments of the country, deplorable results have 
followed, which, instead of being of a temporary na- 
ture, have been calculated to lead to a permanent im- 
pression. The failure of the United States Bank and 
the suspension of payments by the various states were 
all the mere consequences of a crisis such as will hap- 
pen in every country at stated periods after specula- 
tion has run riot. By this time they would have been 
forgotten, or remembered only as the consequences of 
& mania in which lender and borrower were almost 
equally to blame. It is the way in which the things 
that ought only to have been peculiar to that epoch 
have been perpetuated during the subsequent season 
of prosperity that has led to the distrust that still 

revails. Such cases as those of the New York Dry 
k Bank and of the North American Trust and 
Banking Company, with its receiver, Mr. David 
Leavitt, to which we have often referred, were calcu- 
lated to produce an effect upon our capitalists that 
nothing can efface. 

In the former instance it is true the commercial 
community of New York at once protested against the 
state of the law under which Mr. Morrison, to use the 

‘expression of their own writers, had been ‘‘ swindled ;’’ 
but in the latter the proceedings still continue, and 
show in every stage that, however honest the judicial 
authorities may be, the facilities afforded for chicanery 
of all sorts are such as to render it unadvisable for 
capitalists at a distance to rely in any way upon the 
prospect of legal protection. At the same time the 
chuckling repudiation still practised by Mississippi, 
Florida, and Michigan, with abundant revenues, and 
the similar delinquencies in a minor degree of Indiana 
and Illinois, although no reproach to the people of 
New York, where the culprits are denounced as se- 
verely as in England, must render the mercantile 
world more sensitive than they would otherwise be in 
their appreciation of anything either favorable or un- 
favorable that may transpire involving the general 
financial reputation of the American name. 

The loss from this condition of affairs is enormous, 
and, like every evil, it has a universal action. Amer- 
ica is, of course, the direct sufferer, since in the heavy 
total of her transactions with foreigners her merchants 
pay, at least, one third more interest than is necessary, 
while her development, which has no other limit than 
the supply of capital, is proportionably checked. But 
Europe loses at the same time a healthy channel for 
the employment of her surplus means, and also the 
advantages of increased trade, which England espe- 
cially must desire to obtain with people of her own 





SCENE ON THE ISTHMUS.—HORN HOUSES. 


race. The grievance is one, therefore, that must be 
contemplated with like regret by all friends of com- 
mercial intercourse, but the remedy can only be 
brought about by a thorough recognition of its 
causes, and an energetic exposure of them on the part 
of those who represent the industry and intelligence 
of the United States, and who chiefly pay the penalty 
which it imposes. 





Scene on tuz Istamus.—We have remarked 
some of the roughest specimens of humanity pass- 
ing through this city, that we ever cast eyes upon 
in our life before. The other day, while standing 
at the Exchange, our attention was called to one of 
the very hardest-looking of customers, just arrived 
in the ** Isthmus,”’ from California, after evidently 
along residence in El Dorado. He and those 
with him were bearded like pards. He was listen- 
ing to the jabber of a native who had hired him a 
mule, and on seeing his baggage, was remonstrating 
to get a dollar or two more. ‘ Look you here, 
hombre,”’ said he, ‘* a bargain ’s a bargain ; I agreed 
to give you twenty dollars; I paid you the half; 
start your boots! | am a man of few words; but 
if in ten minutes that mule ain’t ready packed, 
there will be one dead nigger about these dig- 
gings.”” He drew a revolver from his belt, looked 
at the caps, and, turning round, looked savage 
defiance at everybody. At that instant a lady ona 
mule, and two beautiful little girls, on their way to 
California, were trying to pass the blocked-u 
thoroughfare. His eyes metthe appealing gaze of 
the mother. In an instant his whole countenance 
was changed. He doffed his hat to the lady, 
backed the mule, hombre and all, and, with a sweep 
of his arm, called the attention of his comrades ; 
‘* Back, boys,”’ said he, ** make way for the lady !’’ 
The way was cleared, and the lady passed. Our 
stalwart friend stood gazing after them for a min- 
ute or two, and, as he turned round, we could per- 
ceive his face suffused with tears ; on wiping them, 
he perceived we were regarding him closely; ‘ I 
have been away from home, sir,’’ said he in a 
faltering voice, ‘‘ for two years ; that woman, and 
the faces of those little children, remembered me 
of my family. God hless my girls and their 
mother!’? So, shaking himself, as it were, he 
returned his revolver to his belt; and, in a mild 
voice, said to the native, ‘*‘ Come, hombre, as soon 
as you can, my friend, get that mule ready, and 
you shall have what you ask more.’* And so say- 
ing, he walked thoughtfully away.—Panama Pap. 





Horn Houses or Lassa, THE CAPITAL OF TITBET. 
—tThere is a certain district in the suburbs where the 
houses are built entirely with the horns of cattle and 
sheep. These odd edifices are of extreme solidity, and 
present a rather agreeable appearance to the eye; the 
horns of the cattle being smooth and white, and those 
of the sheep being black and rough. These strange 
materials admit a wonderful diversity of combination, 
and form on the walls an infinite variety of designs. 
The interstices between the horns are filled with 
mortar. These are the only houses that are not 
whitewashed. The Thibetians have the good taste to 
leave them in their natural state, without endeavoring 
to add to their wild and fantastic beauty. It is super- 
fluous to remark, that the inhabitants of Lassa con- 
sume a@ fair share of beef and mutton; their horn- 
houses are an incontestable proof of it.—Cape 
Colonist. 








MATERIALISM. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
MATERIALISM.—MISS MARTINEAU AND MR. 
ATKINSON.* 


Wuat can be more easy, asks Clinias, than to 
prove the existence of God, with this goodly frame 
of the firmament bending over us; the earth, the 
sun, and moon, the order of the seasons, and the 
multitude of witnesses, in the faith and confession 
of all mankind? oe 

We must be careful, answers the Athenian, how 
we give our enemies occasion against us. You do 
not know the secret of their speaking as they do. 
You believe it to be unruly appetite seeking an 
excuse for license. ‘* And what else can it be?’’ 
replies his friend. ‘‘ Rather,’’ is the answer, ‘a 
very mournful perversity of intellect, which con- 
ceives itself to be the loftiest wisdom.” So wrote 
Plato more than two thousand years ago, and here 
are we, with all the awful history of these years 
behind us, brought face to face with the same old 
question, raised among ourselves, not only not by 
persons who are looking for freer scope for self- 
indulgence, but who, out of a high benevolence and 
real lofty purpose, wish to lead us to that fuller 
obedience to the law of duty, which religion, as 
they see it, has failed to produce, and, by giving us 
facts instead of dreams, to bring duty close and 
home to us. The character of one of these writers 
is already well known to the world ; for that of the 
other, his own letters (deplorable as we often are 
forced to feel them) are a sufficient witness ; and it 
would be foolish and wicked, it would be a form, 
indeed, of their own sin, to ascribe to any other 
power than to that which we know .to be the source 
of all good, whatever of real good there is in them. 
Doubtless, they have shown faults enough, and 
perversity enough, but persons of their character 
would not have thrown off their faith, and gone 
over to the dark side, if they had seen any such 
fruits of it as they ought to have seen in professed 
believers. Our feelings towards them are tempered 
with sorrow and shame for our own most mournful 
shortcomings. What with millions upon millions 
of wretched children growing up in savage igno- 
rance, because the religious bodies cannot settle 
their differences, or cannot, or will not, find com- 
mon basis of agreement—what with these terrible 
social questions, which threaten to convulse society, 
and which never could have arisen at all if we had 
not forgotten the very meaning of the second pre- 
cept of the faith which we all confess, we can at 
least understand the feeling which drives earnest 
men in despair from religion, which leads them to 
see in it but a form of words with which we cheat 
ourselves, while the weighty matters of the law are 
forgotten or denied. The greater the pretence, the 
more glaring the contrast. It were ill indeed for 
us if there were not still many a home sanctuary 
which is hallowed and made beautiful by real, 
genuine faith; but for the leaven of these few 
righteous, we should long ago have passed away. 
But it is not every one who is happy in having 
taught his child lessons in such scenes; and when 
there is such small public sign of sincerity among 
us—when, as a nation, our life confutes our words, 
it is evident that our faith, as we call it, does not 
penetrate beyond our minds. It is not a faith, but 
an opinion; as an opinion, therefore, the philoso- 
pher takes it, weighs it, and finds it wanting. 

* Letters on the Laws of Man’s Nature and Develop- 
ment. By Heury George Atkinson, F.G. S., and Harriet 
Martineau. London: John Chapman, 142 Strand. 1851. 
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There have been many proofs, constructed care- 
fully, of the Being of God. We are not surprised 
that they are all unsatisfactory, for they are put 
together on a false hypothesis—on the hypothesis, 
that what they would prove was ever intended to 
be proved by any such methods. The secret of 
faith is in the heart and its instincts, and not in the 
head. It does not follow knowledge, but precedes 
it, and is the ground of it. The metaphysical 
argument would convince no one who did not 
already believe ; and the more popular argument 
from design, as it is called, and the evidence of it 
in nature, can lead to nothing but a eager ve It 
can only prove that there may be a Being adequate 
to producing the effects which we see about us, and 
that is all. It cannot prove an almighty Being. 
It carinot prove an eternal Being. At its best, it 
can but show us a being to which we should look 
(if we knew no more, and faith did not come in to 
expand and inspire the idea) with blank hearts, 
knowing neither whether to fear or to love—a cold, 
hard cause—perhaps a person, perhaps alaw. The 
real evidence is our own inner instinct of conviction 
which God has written in our hearts, illuminated 
and explained by the lives and characters of per- 
sons about us, and by the history of persons and 
nations in other times. The power of God is 
visibly revealed in a true God-fearing man. It is 
not an idea ; it is nota dream. Ideas are passive ; 
dreams are ineffectual. It is a living power. It 
is seen in the beauty of goodness which is shed 
over even the most illiterate and ungifted, and with 
those whose natural powers are larger, in the lofty 
obedience, in the dignity, the calmness, the seren- 
ity, the high and noble energy which faith in Him 
makes possible, and which are impossible without 
Him. It is not only in death that the religious 
man has the advantage. Atheists may die calmly. 
Atheists, too, who are educated, may live worthy, 
benevolent lives. We must not limit the love of 
God, which is shed abroad like the sunlight, and 
shines on many hearts who ill know from whence 
the warmth which they feel comes ; but never, in 
time past, or time present, has man put on his 
loftiest form—never was there action done which 
makes the heart leap, and the eyes water, (as far 
as we know history, never,) except when the soul 
was burning with love and reverence for God. 
The body may fee] the warmth of the sun, but the 
eye turned towards it is alone filled with its glory. 
It is with nations as with persons. Where there 
is faith, there is strength. When faith dies, 
strength follows. In Athens, in Rome, in Jeru- 
salem, it is the same story—the glorious period is 
the believing period. When God became a name, 
and the temple worship a form, they rotted and 
died. There may be convulsion of force, as there 
was in the few years following the French Revo- 
lution, but it has no sustaining life in it; like the 
unnatural strength of madness, it was only for a 
moment, and passed away without a sign. Noble- 
ness of character is the shadow of faith. Where 
one is, the other is ; when one is gone, the other 
.is gone ; and each is the index of the other. Mar- 
tyrs and heroes, saints or warriors, poets or states- 
men, nations and persons, it is the same story. 
Wherever a great man has appeared on this earth. 
it is faith which has made him great. 

When such fruit, therefore, is wanting, evidence 
is wanting. History remains true, but what is 
nearest the eye most influences it; and history 
looks crooked through a refracting medium. In 





noble ages only bad men are atheists; better men 
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are Jed astray on the age’s decline, the absence of 
evidence telling as a counter-evidence. There 
seems to be a sort of proportion which may be 
traced between them, as it was in the old times, 
when the enemies of the chosen people were 
strengthened as they themselves disobeyed. 

It is not, therefore, because we do not feel 
indignation at this book that we meet it in the tem- 
per which it challenges, but because there is much 
else besides its authors which we have to be angry 
with. They, indeed, consider anger in such mat- 
ters quite out of place. It is foolish, they think, 
and unphilosophical, to let our feelings influence 
our reason ; and to quarrel with a man’s opinion is 
as absurd as to quarrel with his features. And 
this is another evidence of the way in which they 
came to be what they are. They say that they 
have passed through the religious ‘* state of mind,”’ 
as they call it; and they call it rightly ; it was 
never more than a stale of mind, or they would not 
have made confusion between faith and opinion. 

If we hear nobleness and disinterestedness scoffed 
at or denied, or some dear friend’s character taken 
away behind his back, our faith in nobleness is 
very faint, and our affection for our friend very 
cold, if we are not indignant ; and a man can have 
but little love for God if he can listen calmly to 
hear His existence questioned. To quarrel for an 
opinion is wounded vanity, or positiveness, or 
other form of self-love ; but there is another and a 
deeper indignation in the stirring of wounded 
affection, which is among the noblest and purest of 
human feelings. Can Miss Martineau, can Mr. 
Atkinson expect that any tender-feeling, earnestly- 
believing Christian, who has looked up all his 
life to an Invisible Friend and Father in Heaven, 
to whom he supposes himself to owe every blessing 
which he possesses ; his life, his health, his main- 
tenance, the love of friends, or home happiness in 
an affectionate family ; who has comforted him in 
his sorrows, strengthened him with happy thoughts, 
and to whom, morning, and evening, and all day 
long, his heart turns with a warm glow of grati- 
tude ; will they expect such a person to listen 
calmly and dispassionately when they tell him that 
it is all a dream ; that he is mistaken, that he has 
no Friend and Father there, that he has no one to 
thank except Nature and himself? Surely philoso- 
phy, or at least human feeling, should teach them 
to welcome any burst of indignation from such a 
man as a proof that his heart was in the right 
place. 

A very legitimate subject of complaint, too, we 
find in the use they make of a great name in Eng- 
lish history, for the honor of which we are naturally 
jealous. Miss Martineau would think it a sore 
grievance if any friend of hers were to say that her 
atheism was only pretended ; it could not be real ; 
her high principle, her character belied it; she had 
only put it on to gain the applause of some ultra 
party. Do they not see that is to bring a heavier 
charge against Bacon’s memory than ingratitude 
to a friend, or perversion of justice, to accuse him 
of having belied his conscience on the most sacred 


of all questions ; to have been in heart an atheist,’ 


yet to have pretended to believe ‘‘ to save his chan- 
cellorship?’’ Such a detraction sinks his character 
below the level when his words can weigh as of 
authority ; and while they ruin him, they do no 
service to themselves. But we only briefly notice 
it, as unworthy of them, as a distinct offence of a 
moral kind, which we mention—and leave. 

The authors have set out in company on this ex- 
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pedition, not dividing the responsibility, for Miss 
Martineau claims it; but dividing its danger and 
its pleasure, and being, doubtless, each a comfort 
to the other in the trouble in which they see that 
they are invulving themselves. 

Suv te dv’ igyoutvo, the Greek proverb says: 
and, indeed, it would have been a dreary business 
to have ventured out alone. 
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Yet in a literary or scientific point of view we 
do not see that much has been gained in the form 
in which they have given their thoughts; much 
might have been gained if the position of learner 
and teacher had been methodically kept to; if Miss 
Martineau had kept to her subject, had asked ques- 
tions carefully, and tested the answers with the best 
objections which she could suggest. But her 
letters are rather running comments and statements 
of her own opinions, than endeavors to draw out 
those of Mr. Atkinson ; she asks questions, but she 
does not care to examine the answers with any 
strictness. Sometimes she asks a question a second 
time, which has been already answered. Once she 
asks, and gets no answer, yet does not seem to miss 
it, although the question is a very important one ; 
and, indeed, except for the jealous care with which 
she watches any expressions of her correspondent, 
which seem like an acknowledgment of a living 
God, with which she forces him to explain away 


or to modify any of the more lofty feelings . 


which from time to time flash out from him, we 
scarcely see what she has contributed, except a 
few curious facts lying in the midst of reflections 
and sentiments which we should be glad if she had 
spared. 

However, it is the purpose of the book, not its 
form, which is the main thing. It professes to be 
little more than an exposition—an exposition of 
the authors’ opinions ** on subjects which it would 
require many columns to deal with, scientifically 
establishing their conclusion by fact and evidence. 
If they point out only one, they say it can do little 
beyond letting the world know what those conclu- 
sions are.’’ We are to understand, in general, that 
they are what are called Materialists. The study 
of physical and other sciences has taught them that 
nothing exists except matter, its properties, and 
functions. They have examined their own frames 
and this outer universe in which they find them- 
selves, and science has been to them not the barren, 
hollow business which it is in the hands of its 
ordinary professors, beginning and ending in the 
analysis and classifying of facts ; but they have gone 
to it for the light which it can throw on the harder 
problems of humanity, to learn what it has to say 
on what we are, what our business is, what we 
have to hope for, and what to fear; and the result 
of their labor, which they have found of inestimable 
value to themselves, they offer the rest of us, to 
liberate us from the fear and the superstition under 
which we are groaning. 

Accounting for the various extravagances into 
which the credulity of mankind has wandered, and 
the parallel superstitions into which, in all quarters 
of the world, they have fallen, Mr. Atkinson says 
that ‘* under like influences, like events will occur. 
The human mind, wherever placed under similar 
circumstances of ignorance, will form similar con- 
ceptions, and have similar longings.” What 
curious identity of circumstances, then, have brought 
about a parallel so striking (the more striking, be- 
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cause it is evidently without any knowledge on Mr. 
Atkinson’s part of his antitype) with the Roman 
Lucretius? The language of these letters is as if 
their matter was something new—a last victory of 
science never before heard of. Yet there were the 
same arguments all those centuries ago ; the object 
precisely the same, the sentiments so precisely 
identical, that they will almost translate literally 
from either to either ; the same great, frightful fact 
of a man of high gifts and pure, benevolent inten- 
tions, coming forward to deliver mankind from 
slavery ; comforting himself and them with a denial 
of Creator and creation, and inviting them to a 
secure, calm haven, in which, sheltered by the 
solid facts of Nature, they may float undisturbed, 
and look out upon the tossings to and fro of other 
men. It is not the mere identity of doctrine, it is 
the identity of sentiment, which is so very striking ; 
and we should have been glad, if space had allowed 
us, to have laid several passages side by side, be- 
cause we believe a most intense lesson lies in the 
history of the last great occasion on which this 
philosophy gained large hold on men. Whether 
we look on Lucretius’ writings as a cause or as one 
of the phenomena of the prevailing sentiment of the 
Augustan and immediately subsequent age, which- 
ever it was, such deliverance as he offered was 
accepted for a while by the Romans. Mr. Atkin- 
son’s philosophy had its trial in the hearts of a 
great, practical and mighty people, and the result 
was, that the gates of hell burst open, and such 
infernal scenes as were never seen on this earth, 
before or since, made the sun sick to gaze at them, 
till at last faith lived again, and men turned once 
more to God, for that time cured of their delirium 
in that stern and awful penal fire. It was weighed 
in the balance, and found wanting, and history 
traces the answer to it in flaming letters on the 
walls of the universe. Nevertheless, here it is 
again in the midst of us. There are parallel causes 
at work which have called out the expression of it, 
and, as many of us have reason to know, the same 
causes which have given it a voice have predis- 
posed an audience to listen. Argument is not what 
is wanted, or, at least, not all which is wanted. 
Men talk, till one is sick, of calm reason and free- 
dom from prejudice, as if they were ever meant to 
be free from prejudice, or ever came to any conclu- 
sion, yet, on matters which went near their hearts 
by calm reason. Arguments are conclusive with 
one man which are light as straws with another ; 
and the secret of our beliefs and disbeliefs lies 
often in large causes working through the develop- 
ment of mankind, and far out of reach by any logi- 
cal sounding-line. We can set argument against 
argument, proof against proof; but these spiritual 
forces, like Milton’s armies in heaven, would con- 
tend forever ; such is the impalpable stuff of which 
they are made, without lasting victory to either, 
unless there were other powers at work directing 
the issue. And these powers are beyond our con- 
trol. All that we can do is to indicate, by such 
imperfect observation as we can make, whereabouts 
we are on the spiritual chart, and in what direction 
the current is flowing. 

Avowedly, then, as they have given it, the case 
in the book before us is incomplete. And if it were 
anything really new in history, we should have 
nothing to object. Conclusions are the important 
things; and we often see them all the clearer for 
not being troubled with the process by which they 
are arrived at; but Materialism, in some form or 
other, is as old as philosophy. As Plato says, 
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from the Saas there has been always one sec- 


tion of thinkers who have taken that side. In a 
professedly scientific book like the present, we do 
not want new expositions; we require new facts 
and new argument; or, if not new argument, then 
good sound reasons why the received answers to 
the old are unsatisfactory. Science treats this 
like all other questions as to be dealt with by argu- 
ment ; and it is an endless business to begin ab ovo. 
Moreover, it is a disappointment to find a man of 
real philosophic power, like Mr. Atkinson, tell us, 
that, at this stage of the inquiry, method is unim- 

rtant. It is of all things the most important. 

here is no subject on which it is more easy to 
produce vague impressions on either side, and, 
therefore, none on which vague impressions are less 
desirable. If we quarrel with the impressions, we 
shall be told that we shrink from their reasoning ; 
if we attack the reasoning, that it was imperfect, 
and that we were warned that it was not intended 
to be more. However, such as it is, we must do 
the best we can with it, and wait to do more when 
they give us something more full to deal with. 
Mr. Atkinson shall state his own case, which, for 
clearness, we will divide in three— 

1. The general evidence in favor of Materialism. 

2. The particular evidence from Phreno-Physi- 
ology. 

3. The possible value of the latter as a basis of 
Mental Science. 

First— 


The proof that mind holds the same relation to the 
body that all other phenomena do to material condi- 
tions, (light, for instance, or instinct in animals,) 
and that it is not some sort of brilliant existence 
lodged in the body to be clogged and trammelled by 
earthly conditions, is to be found by all who will ex- 
ert their senses and understanding, released from 
nursery prepossessions. It may be found in the 
whole circumstances of man’s existence, his origin 
and growth. The faculties following the development 
of the body in man, and in other animals—the di- 
rection of the faculties being influenced by surround- 
ing circumstances—the desires, the will, the hopes, 
the fears, the habits, and the opinions, being effects, 
traceable to causes, and becoming the facts of history 
and statistics. We observe the influence of climate, 
of sunshine and damp, of wine, and opium, and 
poisons, of health and disease, the circumstances of 
idiocy and madness ; the difference between individ- 
uals, and their likeness to the lower animals ; and 
the different conditions of the same individuals at 
different times. But it is unnecessary to insist more 
to you, on the evidence which is now generally ad- 
mitted of the relation between the body and the mind. 
It is not so generally admitted, however, that mind 
is the consequence and phenomenon only of the brain 
—mind is the product of the brain. It is not a thing 
having a seat or home in the brain, but it is the man- 
ifestation or expression of the brain in action, as heat 
and light are of fire, and fragrance of the flower. 
The brain is not, as even some phrenologists have as- 
serted, the instrument of the mind. When a glass of 
wine turns a wise man into a fool, is it not clear that 
the result is a consequence of a change in the material 
conditions? The thoughts and will are changed. 
Another glass, and even consciousness is laid at rest, 
no longer exists, and hence, such existence is ae 
but a temporary and dependent condition, as muc 
so as light or heat, fragrance, beauty, or any electric 
or magnetic phenomena. 


We do not wish to be captious, or talk in long 
logical words, but we must point out how dexter- 
ously Mr. Atkinson has ‘* begged the question” 
three or four times in this passage. 
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The illustration from instinct, to begin with, as 
‘if it was any more proved that instinct was a phe- 
nomenon of body, than that mind was. Again, 
desires, hopes, fears, habits, opinions, &c., being 
traceable, as he says, tu natural causes, he identi- 
fies natural and material, as if it were not the very 
question at issue, whether there are not natural 
causes which are not material. 

And again, because a relation between mind and 
body is generally admitted, he assumes that it is che 
relation on which he is insisting. 

But to goon. We must beg our readers to take 
the trouble to compare the following, sentence by 
sentence, with our quotation :— 

** The proof that body holds the same relation to 
the mind, that all other phenomena do to spiritual 
conditions, (the fall of the apple, for instance, to 
the law of gravity,) and that it is not a gross and 
imperfect existence hanging about it, and trammel- 
ling it by earthly conditions, is to be found by all 
who will exert their senses and understanding, 
released from materialist prepossessions. It may 
be found in the whole circumstances of tan’s 
existence, his origin and growth, the material 
substance composing his body being organized by 
the law of his being, as in all animals and all plants 
it follows the law of theirs; the direction of the 
organs being influenced by education, the esthetic 
powers of the eye and of the ear, the mechanical 
skill in the hand, being effects distinctly developed 
by spiritual causes, by mental instruction, and be- 
coming facts in practical training, in art, and in 
mechanics. We observe the results of a healthy or 
unhealthy moral atmosphere, of the society of the 
wise and good, or of the profligate and worthless ; 
of habits of virtue, or habits of vice; of the various 
passions and emotions ; upon the form of the head, 
upon the whole carriage and air of the body; we 
observe the circumstance of Jaughter and tears, the 
expressions of countenance changing with the pre- 
vailing emotion, the face of the same person differ- 
ing at different times, or the faces of different 
individuals reflecting their characters. But it is 
unnecessary to insist more to you on the evidence 
which is now generally admitted, that there is a 
relation (we will not imitate the fallacy in the 
original) between the body and the mind. -It is not 
so generally admitted, however, that body is the 
consequence and phenomenon of mind. It is nota 
substance in which the mind has a seat or home, 
but it is the manifestation or expression of the mind 
in action, as language is of thought. The body is 
not, as some metaphysicians have asserted, the 
instrument of the mind. When a shock to the 
feelings paralyzes the power of motion in the body, 
when the limbs and the senses are, as we say, 

trified by the blow, is it not clear that the result 
is the consequence of a change in the spiritual 
‘conditions? The nerves and muscles lose their 

-office. A second shock, and the very action of the 
pulse ceases—no longer exists. And hence, such 
existence is clearly but a temporal and dependent 
condition.” 

If we are told that this reasoning is sophistical, 
we reply that we are quite aware that it is. The 
sophistry is precisely that of Mr. Atkinson, in start- 
ing with a petitio principii, and in bringing prominent- 
ly forward one class of facts without noticing another 
class which make against them. We have as good 
a right to assume that an organizing law is a 
spiritual force as he has to assume that it is mate- 

rial. We do not know what it is, and it is as easy and 
as logical to argue that matter is a phenomenon of 
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spirit, as that spirit is a phenomenon of matter. 
And so with this illustration which he goes on to 
give— 

The same reasoning (he says) which induces the 
conclusion that the brain is the instrument of the 
mind, must force a consistent man to conclude that 
the steam engine is not the machine producing, but 
the instrument of that which is produced by its ac- 
tion. 


It would be enough to say again, that it is the 
law of the engine working through the materials 
of which it is made which produces the result, as 
the mind working through the body produces the 
action. No one ever was so absurd as to suppose 
that the body was the instrument of the action, but 
the mind’s instrument in producing the action. 
But his argument will recoil upon him with fatal 
force. He objects, and we agree with him, on 
philosophic grounds, to the proofs of a creating 
mind, from the evidence of design in Nature. We 
argue from our experience of mechanical con- 
trivance ; and transfer our conclusions to explain 

henomena of organization, which, for all we 
now, may be entirely different. How is it that 
he does not see that in this illustration of the 
steam-engine he is acknowledging an identity which 
may force him to a most unwished-for conclusion ? 

But to return to his general evidence of the 
dependence of mindon body. At any rate, there is 
nothing new in it. No phenomena which he has 
as yet mentioned were unfamiliar to the Greeks, 
and ‘the reluctance with which men receive the 
most invaluable truths’’ scarcely explains why, if 
these facts are so conclusive, we have been all 
these years shaking off our nursery prepossessions ; 
or if they are or ought to be conclusive, it is being 
rather over-sanguine to expect that eyes which 
have been so foolishly blind all these years are at 
all nearer to opening themselves. ‘The secret of 
the matter does not lie in our reluctance, but in the 
nature of the case. There are obvious phenomena 
which suggest the possible materiality of the soul ; 
the blood mantles in the face when we are 
ashamed, or rushes back into the heart when we 
are terrified—in disease the mind wanders—fatigue 
exhausts it—surfeit stupefies it—fasting stimulates 
it into unnatural keenness ; and these are among 
the simplest and earliest of our observations upon 
ourselves, but after the suggestion is once made— 
for which these facts are quite sufficient—go on for- 
ever, pile fact on fact, discovery on discovery ; if 
possible, trace the finest and most subtle emotion 
through the most delicate convolutions in the brain, 
and we have not advanced a step towards a proof 
that the emotion is the phenomenon of the brain, 
an impassable gulf lying between all sensuous 
phenomena and those inner energies of conscious- 
ness of which we know nothing except that we are 
conscious of them—a gulf which conjecture only 
can overleap, and which science can as little fling a 
bridge across as it can twine ropes of slime and 
sea-sand from the earth to the stars. 

Whatever mystery there may be in sensation, 
(and we know next to nothing of the manner in 
which any impressions are formed upon the senses, ) 
we are so far satisfied as to have no doubt that the 
process is a material one, that the effect is the 
result of the action of some external object on an 
organization of ourown. We attach some meaning 
to our words, when we call the perception of such 
or such a person by the eye an action of matter 
upon matter; but when around the figure arises, for 
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instance, the feeling that the om whom we see 


is our father, and with that feeling a number of 
others—such as joy, love, honor, gratitude, duty— 
it is quite clear that, for practical purposes at least, 
‘we must regard feelings of this kind as of a nature 
altogether different. What they may be substan- 
tially we do not know. They may be material— 
they may be spiritual—we do not, and we cannot 
know ; but to call them material adds nothing to 
our understanding. We may use the words, and 
repeat them, again, and again, and again, and they 
will be no more than words to us—we cannot at- 
tach a notion to them; and so with geometry, and 
so with poetry, and so with all processes of thought 
or feeling—proposition follows proposition, emo- 
tion suggests emotion, and we can trace the law by 
which one is associated with the other as we know 
them in our consciousness ; but to call them results 
of an action of brain conveys as little meaning to us 
as to call a river or a mountain a result of spirit. 
We cannot say it is not so simply because we are 
using words without meaning. Such phenomena 
as we mentioned above, which really do seem as if 
they followed in material sequence, are met by 
counter phenomena, and their force is destroyed. 
Fever produces excited thought, but excited thought 
again produces fever. Our health generally affects 
the spirits, but the spirits affect the health. A 
blow on the head paralyzes mind as well as body, 
but so does a violent shock to the mind. There is 
no uniform sequence, and therefore we cannot 
speak of causation. It is quite evident that there 
is a correspondence between mind and body. No- 
body doubted it; but, as far as we have yet seen, 
there our knowledge stops. Whether they are 
identical or not we cannot tell, but there are phe- 
nomena of opposite kinds, some which we call 
spiritual, and some material, and which, whatever 
be their ultimate nature, we are obliged, for prac- 
tical purposes at least, to keep distinct, and to call 
by distinct names. 

Ifa person will not allow that excitement of 
mind produced by fever and excitement of mind 
produced by emotion are phenomena of—at any 
rate apparently—a different kind, it is no use to 
reason with him. 

It is true that it does simplify the problem of things 
to suppose but one substance existing; and our 
senses being more substantial than consciousness, 
if there were but one, we should be more likely to 
think it to be matter than to be spirit. And this 
led Aristotle, who always looked for causes near 
at home when he could find them, to think that, 
perhaps, the souls of animals and the animal portion 
of the human soul, were the result of their organ- 
ization. He speaks with philosophic diffidence ; 
but it is clear, he says, that appetite and emotion 
are either in the body or not without it; and he 
suggests that the animal soul may be the energy of 
the body, as sight is the energy of the eye. So, 
conversely, sight might be called the soul of the 
eye, and the particular state of sensation or 
emotion at a given moment the soul of the body, 
as at that moment affected. But Aristotle was 
equally unable to believe that the higher intellect 
was material. Intellect, he says, (and under intel- 
lect he includes conscience,) is an essence of 
another kind, and cannot be a function of the body ; 
for the body grows and decays, and like the body 
sensations and feelings come and go, and rise and 
fall. As the object is, so is the sense or faculty 
which perceives it; and such part of us as lays 
hold of objects whose being is in time, and whose 





nature is subject to decay, may be perishable as 
they are. But there was an old doctrine of Greek 
philosophy, which Aristotle held, in which deep 
wisdom is concealed in a fantastic form— 
Earth we —— with earth, water with water, 
t 


A€ther with pure ether, fire with the dark force of fire, 
Love with love, and enmity with enmity. 


—meaning, not literally, that each is perceived with 
each, but that there is a constant analogy between 
the object and the power which apprehends it. 
And as we do not hear sights or see sounds, but 
the eye sees, and the ear hears, so the faculties 
which centre on the changing and the temporal, 
change as their object changes, and grow and decay 
with the body ; but as the mathematical properties 
of the circle are true yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever, and as a circle is no older now than it was in 
the beginning; as, while phenomena pass away, 
body is formed after body, exists its time, and 
perishes, yet the Jaw which underlies them is 
eternal ; as the unchanging spirit—in whom are 
all perfections, and desire of whom is the per- 
petual spring of life to this material world— 
exists, not in time, but in the eternal present, so 
there is a spirit in man—an immortal essence, 
which is as pure as its object is pure, independent 
alike of time and of material substance, which is 
as it were a living mirror, which reflects for him 
the glory of the everlasting. 

In the same deep spirit as this of Aristotle is 
conceived the demonstration, so shallow to shallow 
minds, which Des Cartes offers of the Being of 
God. Since no effect, he says, can be without a 
cause adequate to produce it, and the adequate 
cause of an idea is the object of which we have an 
idea, the idea present in us of an All-perfect Being, 
is itself a demonstration that such a Being object- 
ively exists. 

But we cannot follow here on the track into 
which speculation such as this would lead us. 
We go back to the second clas of evidence which 
Mr. Atkinson offers for his conclusion. 

The reproach is brought against Materialism, 
that it reduces man to being no more than an in- 
strument under the control of a mechanical neces- 
sity. 

How far man does resemble an instrument (he says) 
will, I think, be better seen in contemplating the facts 
of Phreno-Mesmerism. There any doubt which might 
remain in regard to the mind’s independent action, 
must, I think, be swept away, and the law of depend- 
ence be exhibited, as in all other physical facts. 


These facts are (as far as being employed for 
scientific purposes) new, and the arguments built 
on them new ; and hence this is the really impor- 
tant part of the bouk. But before entering on them 
we must make a few observations. Mr. Atkin- 
son’s own experience may have made him familiar 
with whole classes of facts, the simplest of which 
are startling to most of us; and because they have 
ceased to be strange to himself, he forgets how 
necessarily they will stagger his readers who have 


‘been without his advantages. Mesmerism, as it 


has come before the world, has been largely alloyed 
with imposture and credulity, and there is this 
inevitable suspicion attaching to it, that while 
whole volumes of wonderful stories are current 
among believers, related with the most circum- 
stantial fulness, and admitting, one would think, 
if ever fact admitted of it, of being tried by 
the severest scrutiny, at least half the thinking 
world continue sceptics, and consider them no 
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better worth serious consideration than fairy tales 
or ghost stories. And this is, of course, a serious 
difficulty. Such a power as clairvoyance might 
exert itself in a broad and patent way, which 
would make scepticism impossible. Thales took 
away the reproach of philosophy, and made a for- 
tune out of his science by foreseeing a remarkable 
olive season. Why has no mesmerist made a 
fortune on the stock exchange or in the railway 
market? 

Mesmeric patients are said to see through phe- 
nomena into their laws. It is not too much, there- 
fure, to expect discoveries which may afterwards 
be verified by ordinary means; and we naturally 
suspect the reality of a power which, as in the 
American Davis, sees up to the existing confines 
of science, but only oversees them in revelation 
of what is going on in Jupiter and Saturn, which 
it is difficult to test. We are not ourselves deny- 
ing that there are such things as mesmeric marvels. 
We have no doubt at all that from time to time 
very strange things indeed take place in this world, 
which defy explanation by ordinary causes; but 
until these new powers can be put to some broad, 
open proof—until they have ceased to show them- 
selves only in private society, or in the irregular, 
abnormal way in which they have appeared hither- 
to, it is premature to bring them forward for pur- 
— of science, and to expect us to submit to 

ave our whole system of thought revolutionized 
on the faith of facts in themselves so unsatisfac- 
tory. The professor produces his experiment in 
the open hall; it is tried again and again, and the 
result is uniform. If the results ara not uniform, 
are subject to failure, or are not under his control, 
but are fitful, strange, and startling, they will serve 
to show, indeed, that we live in a mysterious world, 
but they will net serve the professor as a founda- 
tion for a scientific superstructure. 

Moreover, there is another unpleasant circum- 
stance connected with these facts. The visions of 
clairvoyants are sometimes inconvenient. Like 
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instances. But in the mean time I had occupied her 
with the brain, finding that character of sight to be 
her forte. I could excite any part of her head, and 
under any combination, as I found that she could 
recognize the size and character of each organ when 
in action. She could explain the nature of each 
faculty, its precise situation, and its relation to other 
parts. She had the power of bringing into action any 
portion of the brain at will, whether it were among 
the outer or the inner convolutions, and when there was 
any indistinctness or difficulty, she would say so, and 
would declare when she was tired, and could see no 
more with accuracy. She could thus see whether any 
sentiment were a simple power, or the result of a 
combination and of what combination. She could see 
the form and structure of the brain. 


Mr. Atkinson goes on to guard against the sup- 
position that the lady might be only reading his 
own thoughts. There was never any sign of it; 
often what she told him was what he least ex- 
pected, but what afterwards proved to be correct ; 
and for the philosophy of such clairvoyance, or the 
natural means by which it may take place, he sug- 
gests the following :— 


It is not, I think, requiring much of the credulity 
even of those who are not acquainted with the higher 
phenomena of mesmerism, to suppose that when the 
ordinary and outward action of the senses is cut off, 
and when the body is orought into a peculiar and ab- 
normal condition, the inner part of the brain might 
partake of the condition not required by the paralyzed 
senses. The same relation, in fact, would take an 
inward direction, and the brain itself become, as it 
were, an organ of sense with a concentrated power ; 
the attention would be capable of exciting oul tien 
on parts and the action of these parts, just as, in the 
ordinary condition, it could excite to action one limb 
or one finger, and take cognizance of the sensations or 
other conditions going on in such part or parts. 


In such a matter we need not quarrel with a 
theory because it is difficult. The truth, if we 
could get at it, would doubtless be difficult. And 





Swedenborg, they fancy they see into another 
world—see spirits, and converse with them. Mr. 
Atkinson dismisses everything of this kind as de- 
lusive dreaming. He does not tell us how he dis- 
tinguishes between the delusive and the real, and 
he must be more than human if he does not allow 
his own philosophic sympathies to incline the scale. 
However, we know him to be an honorable man, 
who would not say what he did not believe to be 


true ; and his large experience secures him against | 


being led astray by the merely marvellous. He 


shall now state his own case :— 


I do not think (he says) that I am a very credulous 
man, and I say that the facts which I am about to relate 
are as fully proved as facts can be. * * * I will relate 
to you one case as an example, and as the one from 
which I have gained the most. This was a lady of 
fifty years of age, the mother of a large family, in a 
weakly state of health. She had lately become par- 
tially deaf, which was the occasion of my first mes- 
merizing her. She was not learned, but of a most 
unaffected and charming nature. I speak not from 
my feelings, or praise her because she was my patient, 
and so clever a somnambulist, (which is too often 
done,) but only relate what was the universal impres- 
sion among those who knew her. She knew nothing 
whatever of physiological subjects. She is since dead. 
She manifested from time to time clear flashes of clair- 
voyant power in various ways. Her constitution was 
breaking up, and, in the end, this power turned to 
mere delusive dreaming, which is common in such 





if the facts are real, we have no objection to such 
explanation of them. The eye can see itself if a 
light is thrown in upon the retina, aad care is taken 
that no external image shall be formed there ; and 
in all sensation it is not of the object, but of the 
impression of the object on the sense, that we are 
directly conscious. The difficulty lies in the facts 
—first, whether they are true at all, and if they are 
true, what is their value? There were phrenolo- 
gists long before phrenology was heard of as a 
science. The Greek sculptors knew as well as we 
a weak head from a wise one ; and even dogs have 
no difficulty in reading expressions of features. 
We have long known the external correspondence 
between mind and body, and if external, then of 
course internal. If this wonderful unit we call 
man be composed of two substances which for the 
period of natural life are set to work together, the 
wonder would be, not in finding that there were 
exactly corresponding phenomena, but in finding 
that there were not. Sight is not hearing, hearing 
is not smelling ;—for sight there is the eye, for 
| hearing the ear, for scent the nostril. And as 
benevolence is not resentment, nor resentment pity, 
so there is no reason why each of these emotions 
should not have its answering organ. If persons 


in some abnormal state can see into the brain, and 
divide and distinguish, we are very glad of such a 
contribution to our knowledge, of more detailed 
information where before we had a general assur- 





ance. But we must be careful how we let such a 
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fact pass for more than it is worth. First there is 
the difficulty in measuring the amount of knowledge 
really given. At the first blush we are startled at 
the marvel of so new a power, and we fancy, if it 
can do anything, it can do everything ; but con- 
ceive (if such a thing were possible) that we were 
all familiar with hearing and seeing, but knew 
nothing of the ear or the eye, and some one of us 
suddenly obtained a knowledge of these organs, 
and of their relation with our experience. With- 
out knowing anything of optics or of acoustics, let 
him set to work to explain their functions to us, 
and what he had to say might seem much to the 
rest of us who knew nothing; but how infinitely 
inaccurate it would be. 

And, again, unless the whole thing is miracu- 
lous, how is a person suddenly put in possession 
of this new power of perception to avoid being 
confused by his previous philosophy or metaphysics? 
A person, for instance, who believed that memory 
was a distinct faculty, would probably find an organ 
of memory. Des Cartes, as we know, discovered, 
as he supposed, an organ of free-will in the centre 
of the brain, on which, as on a throne, the free in- 
dividuality reposed, surrounded by its ministers. 
It is apparently the same organ which Mr. Atkin- 
son recognizes as the organ of the sense of individ- 
uality ; but to the latter a free individuality is an 
absurdity. 

However, to go on to a far more important mat- 
ter; among the tests by which the correctness of 
these revelations is to be tried, we find deliberately 
stated further facts of a character so remarkable, 
that if they were really true, and the whole of the 
case was really laid before us, then, indeed, we 
should not quarrel with the philosophy of this 
book, or care any more for any questions of theism, 
or atheism, or mesmerism, or any other matter of 
faith or speculation. We would leave the earth 
to those who could be happy under the new do- 
minion to which it must be subject, and make haste 
to escape befure we saw everything most holy and 
most excellent fade away like a dream. ‘This is no 
rhetoric. The clairvoyant sees the organs in their 
places; the mesmerist can stimulate them into ac- 
tion, and produce whatever thoughts, whatever 
emotions he pleases. He can arrest what is al- 
ready in action, he can excite what is dormant by 
a touch, even by pointing with his finger. Mr. 
Atkinson tells us, ‘* chat he found he could play up- 
on the head, and produce whatever action he pleased, 
as distinctly as he could play on the keys of a piano.”” 
And to Jeave us no hope that he means merely a 
convulsive action of the body, (indeed, in that case 
it would make against, not for, the material theory,) 
he says—* It is remarkable the rapidity with which 
a particular state may be induced or removed, in- 
tense anger, for instance, being converted to benev- 
olence and tears.’’ If these facts are true at all, 
we have no doubt whatever that what is produced 
is a mere convulsive grimace. The features and 
the body are agitated as they usually are by par- 
ticular emotions. The mesmerists have jumped to 
the conclusion that such emotions are really felt ; 
and we have to thank them for the most satisfac- 
tory confutation of materialism which has yet been 
offered. But take the other case. Let it be true, 
as they say, that they have power to control the 
mind, and make it feel at their bidding. And 
* * * Tt is too sad a subject to smile over; the 
farce of life would be too bitter for a laugh. It 
may not be philosophic to try facts by the results 
which may seem likely to ensue from them, but 





they themselves challenge the ground of the future, 
to point the blessings of their inestimable philoso- 
phy. 

The knowledge which mesmerism gives of the influ- 
ence of body on body, and consequently of mind on 
mind, will bring about a morality which we have not 
yet dreamed of; and who shall disguise his nature 
and his acts when we cannot be sure at any moment 
that we are free from the clairvoyant eye [it is the 
clairvoyant’s eye, it would appear, not the eye of Al- 
mighty God, which we are to fear] of some one who 
is observing our actions and most secret thoughts, and 
our whole character and history may be read off at 
any moment. Few have the faintest idea of the influ- 
ence these great truths will have upon the morals of 
men, and upon our notions generally. 


A morality which we have not dreamed of, in- 
deed! What is the meaning of stimulating this or 
that emotion, or of playing upon the brain? Emo- 
tions do not rise without an object. Does the 
mesmerist throw a fresh object into the mind in 
stimulating a new organ? ls love obliterated by 
the suggestion of some object of hatred, or is the 
same object regarded with opposite emotions? and 
are we now to hate and despise what a moment 
back we leved and admired? There is no such 
thing as undirected emotion: when we love, we 
love something; when we pity, we pity some- 
thing ; when we hate, we hate something ; or we 
have not loved, nor pitied, nor hated. And can it 
be—can Mr. Atkinson really believe either that 
our whole moral sense can be inverted; that the 
base shall be made to seem the noble, and beauty 
shall become loathsome ; that the wise man can be 
brought down, and become as the sensualist, not. 
by yielding to temptation, which his better knowl- 
edge and better nature might resist, but by a mere 
mechanic force, exercised he knows not by whom, 
and against which he is powerless as he would be 
to save his body when sleeping from a murderer’s 
stroke ; or else, which is more horrible, does he 
mean that a saint praying before the altar can have 
his organ of reverence paralyzed, and his soul, 
which was, as it were, a temple of the Holy 
Spirit, defiled by the intrusion of abominable 
thoughts, the very breath of which could not have 
approached his waking consciousness; shall the 
mother, weeping at the grave of her child, be sud- 
denly, at the wave of some fool’s hand, convulsed 
with ghastly laughter? Will you tell me that it is 
but a parallel of our daily experience, that ideas 
suggested in the common way might have the 
same effect? It is a libel on our nature to say so. 
Unholy thoughts can as little penetrate the charmed 
atmosphere which is shed around our really pure 
emotions, as snow-flakes can reach the earth undis- 
solved in the warm summer sunshine. Let us once 
know that there is a sorcery which can bewitch 
soul as well as body, and a wise man will make 
haste away with himself before his better angel is 
expelled to make room for seven devils or seven 
legions of them. 

It is not any more the old question of material- 
ism. Let the soul be what it would, character at 
least followed laws which might be ascertained, 
and the higher faculties could control the lower. 
But these mesmeric powers are not distributed in 
any moral order. Bad men have them as well as 

ood ; and men of all creeds, and men of none. 
Piety may be made the victim of atheism; and 
atheism, again, of piety. A demoniac force is let 
loose, which is absolute and despotic, and laughs 
to scorn the ineffectual struggles of goodness to 








maintain itself. And here we may leave this busi- 
ness of phreno-mesmerism. If it be what it pro- 
fesses to be, it may work its own will, and laugh 
at our reasonings ; but so long as we are the free 
men we feel ourselves to be, we may thank Mr. 
Atkinson for so happy a reductio ad absurdum of 
his principles. 

Space will not allow us to enter on the third 
question—the value of phrenology as a basis of 
mental science. If it is to be the basis of this 
science, it will explain its first principles. As soon 
as we are distinctly told, that, by a knowledge of 
the brain or of its functions, a geometrical demon- 
stration can be made more clear, a syllogism more 
conclusive, or the principle of contradiction more 
evident—that it will assist us in our devotion to 
what is noble and what is beautiful, by explaining 
their nature, and by interpreting our obligation to 
love them, we will listen to what he has to say. 
Unless it can do this, such mental science as rests 
upon it we do not much care to learn ; nor can we 
expect from it any such transcendent benefit as Mr. 
Atkinson seems to anticipate. 

It is not that we have any instinctive shrinking 
from the hypothesis, that mind may be a function 
of what we call matter. It is irrevereht to talk of 
matter as something gross and debasing. Let us 
try, for a moment, to abstract from a mass of earth 
or stone its form, color, extension, and gravity, 
which are only modes of our sensation, and depend 
on the structure of our organs, and our utter ina- 
bility to form the least notion of what remains may 
read us a lesson of caution as to how we speak of 
it. Or, again, if we think how it came to be. 
Either it was created ‘out of nothing by Almighty 
God, or it is eterna]. And it is hard to say which 
alternative is the more awful. Or, again, in what 
an infinite variety of forms the primary elements 
(perhaps there is only one) appear in combination, 
obeying their laws with such exactness, and grow- 
ing out into rock and earth, air and water, plant 
and animal. There is no more difficulty in con- 
ceiving a material soul than in conceiving a spiritual 
one, a soul quite as capable of self-determination. 
Why not? People speak of body as something 
which decays and dies, und attach their hopes of 
immortality to the spirit as independent of it. To 
call the soul material is to deny another life. But, 
at least, St. Paul never speaks of a soul as existing 
without a body. The eternal life which was 
promised in Christianity was a life of soul and 
body; a spiritual body, indeed, but a real body, as 
is clear from his illustration of the grain of 
corn. Why should modern religion insist so 
passionately on the separable nature of the soul, 
when the Gospel knows nothing of it? It is because 
we have no evidence—because we do not know 
what matter is, or what soul is, in such a way as 
to justify any philosophic conclusion, one way or 
the other, while the phenomena of life, of thought, 
and of sensation practically divide into two distinct 
classes, that we speak of spirit as something which 
is not matter—which is not matter as we know it. 
And here we rest in a mystery, the practical solu- 
tion of which is easy, and the speculative impossible. 
A definite basis of either speculative or of moral 
science simple materialism cannot be. If Mr. 
Atkinson can mesmerize us it is another matter. 
Moral science is only serviceable as helping us to 
Jead good lives; and with such new influence 
brought to bear, it would be but a worn-out weapon 
of a past school of warfare, and useless either for 
protection or attack. But so long as we experience 
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that in such matters we are as our forefathers were 
—that we must buy knowledge with the same labor, 
and work our way through the same temptation— 
we shall find our way better by sticking to the old 
track, and keeping clear of bogs, and quagmires, 
and ignis-fatui. 

And now we draw on towards the end. We 
have travelled along a grim, strange road, beset 
with ghastly figures; and we are coming now to- 
wards the sullen land, where no sun shines, and 
there is no sound of prayer, or any glad song of 
thanksgiving, where hope sickens and faith dies, 
and necessity, with its cold arms, folds us round, 
and freezes up our veins. There isa ‘‘ doctrine of 
necessity’? which is held by deeply believing men, 
which St. Paul taught when he spoke of the potter 
and the clay, which Plato held, and Augustine, and 
Calvin, and Spinoza—an intense sense that His will 
is irresistible, that all is as He would have it, and 
that, in some ineffable way, even wicked men are 
instruments in His hands in the working out the 
great mystery of Being. How it can be, they 
cannot tell—they do not ask; but they know that 
there is no good in any man; and no power in any 
man, or in anything, except it comes from Him, 
and they accept the mystery and adore it. They 
do not the less hate evil and love good ; but they 
claim no merit, they fling it from them, and count 
it their highest honor to be considered his instru- 
ments ; and it is this doctrine which makes toler- 
able the facts which they cannot question in the 
order of the world ; effects following causes and 
law being as distinctly traceable in moral as in 
physical phenomena. They do not explain away 
indignation, or tesponsibility, or sense of sin, or 
any other feelings, which seem to be illogical if 
every man be indeed as clay, and moulded by His 
will. They are indignant at others’ wrong, and 
loathe themselves for their own sins; while they 
yet know that all things follow in an unbroken 
order, and they are happy in an awful, unresolved 
mystery through faith in Him. But it is through 
faith in Him! He is all good, and therefore all is 
well, and therefore we can be resigned. But the 
writers of these letters, seeing the universal order, 
see through it only to the law, and in the law they 
rest. Matter is all—matter and its functions. 
There is no God, no Father. They have swept 
the universe—they have gone down into the depths 
of being, and they did not find Him; ‘they have 
looked up for the eternal eye, and seen nothing but 
the deep, black, glaring, bottomless eye-socket.” 
And they bid us come to them, orphans as we are, 
and shake off our terror and be happy in our new 
freedom. ‘They, too, once had faith in God; but 
it was a dream which passed away with the 
vapor of morning—they wae from an uneasy vision 
into happiness. Oh, bitter satire on what piety has 
become among us, when His children can dream 
that they have gained in losing Him! Life is life, 
death is death. Our actions are compelled by the 
same necessity which makes the rivers run and the 
rain fall. Everything has its Jaw, which it must 
obey ; the waves roll, the wind blows, the tree puts 
on its leaves, the brain feels, the man acts, each as 
they must. And they must, not because it is God’s 
will, but because it is the law of their being. The 
law is the law, the force is the force. To believe 
more, is to dream awake. And this is the next 
corner of science which we are about toturn. This 
is the philosophy which is to redeem us. Do they 
think that they will persuade a plain, practical 
Englishman to believe in virtue when they have 
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taught him that there is no God? Will they speak 
to him of the higher laws of his being? He will 
tell them that they may follow the laws of their 
being, and follow virtue, if they like it. He will 
take his Jaw—the law of pleasure, or of power, or 
of his own will. Mr. Atkinson speaks of men 
comforting themselves with notions of God, and of 
a future state ; and he places the ideas together, as 
if to imply that they were necessarily connected ; 
that belief in God was only valued as it seemed to 

romise a continuance of this our small existence. 
He little knows what religion is. The religious 
man is ever ready to cry, Lord, what is man, that 
thou art mindful of him, or the son of man, that 
thou regardest him? Man is like a thing of nought ; 
his time passeth away like a shadow. What reli- 
gion craves for, is the sense that, whatever becomes 
of man, all is well—all is well, because God is, 
and He has willed it all. 

There are flashes, scattered through the volume, 
of nobler feelings. One of the appendices is really 
beautiful ; and in the account of the organs of the 
brain we are told that there is an organ of rever- 
ence, ‘‘ the highest object of which seems to be a 
sense of the infinite and abstract power, the inherent 
form and principle of nature.”” Yet even here he 
will not say that the power itself is the object, but 
only the sense of it. Nor is it easy to see what 
abstract power means in his system ; we are forced 
to remember his complaint of the folly of men who 
are not content to suppose eternal and inherent law 
of nature evolving the sequence of events. And 
when he speaks of God, perhaps it is rather old 
feelings of other times echoing back in music to 
him, than any present living conviction. It is so 
unphilosophical, he says, to call the cause a person, 
when all which the form of our mind requires is a 
cause, and that only. It is not thé form of the 
mind—it is the heart, which, in the midst of all 
this vast impartial mechanic order—an order which 
knows no difference between wise and unwise, good 
and evil—cries out in its perplexity, and requires 
(if we may use such a word, when at least for 
itself it requires nothing) to know that its senti- 
ments are true in spite of all; that good is to be 
infinitely loved, and evil infinitely hated; that 
heroes and martyrs have not lived, and confessed, 
and died, only foradream. Following the instinct 
of reverence, we know that God is, and we call 
Him a person, not that we can explain our mean- 
ing. How should we, who cannot understand 
human personality, dare to measure the divine? 
We use the word because it is the best which we 
have. Reverence, as we know it, is not of qualities 
or laws, but of persons only. We fear power—we 
reverence only moral power; and we do not 
hesitate to accept the analogy, feeling certain that, 
though still infinitely short of the truth, human 
language approaches nearest to the truth, when it 
uses boldly the only name under which a moral 
power is known to us. 

Of the many remarkable facts related in this 
book we can say little now. Compared with the 
mighty interests at issue in its conclusion, the 


strangest of them are insignificant indeed. It 


would be a trite thing to point the old moral, and 
show how men, who will not believe the highest 
things, are ready with their credulity for what falls 
in better with their sympathies : what rather strikes 
us is the elevating influence of an acknowledgment 
of mystery in any form at all. In spite of all that 
we have said, there is a tone in Mr. Atkinson’s 
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thoughts far above those of most of us who live in 
slavery to daily experience. The world is awful 
to him—truth is sacred. However wildly he has 
wandered in search for it, truth is all for which he 
cares to live. If he is dogmatic, he is not vain; 
if he is drying up the fountain of life—as we know 
that he is, for all unhappy persons who follow him 
—yet to him life is holy. He does not care for fame, 
for wealth, for rank, for reputation, for anything 
except to find truth, and to live beautifully by it; 
and all this because he feels the unknown and ter- 
rible forces which are busy at the warp and woof 
of this marvellous existence. Most sad is it when 
men of his stamp seek comfort where he has sought 
for it. Oh, no! we do not deny the wonders of 
which he speaks. ‘There are few of us whose own 
experience will not supply instances of them— 
strange instincts, strange influences, strange pow- 
ers of prophecy, and consciousness of what is pass- 
ing beyond the sweep of natural sense. History is 
full of such stories. There is a tract of Aristotle 
on Prophecy in Sleep, which shows how deeply he 
was convinced of its reality. Only we have to say 
this of such things, that, seen in the light of an 
atheistic philosophy, they are merely terrible— 
awful manifestations of forces which are subject to 
no spiritual influence, powerless for any ennobling 
purpose, and respecting neither good nor evil, but 
ready to minister to either. Very striking it is 
further, that they are rarely seen, and never step 
forward into prominence, except when faith in its 
high sense is dead or dying, and religion has 
passed away from the heart, and only flutters about 
the lips. In our chase of wealth or enjoyment, 
when God is forgotten, and the age of miracles is 
past—when, whatever we profess, our real faith is 
only in this solid world, and the world’s pleasures, 
against the dull, godless background huge shadowy 
forms are seen rising out of the earth, looming 
dreadfully in the darkness; we refuse to acknow]l- 
edge the mysterious in its lofty and elevating form, 
and our path is suddenly beset with phantoms; the 
crust of habit is broken through; the tremendous 
forces which underlie our being exhale out of the 
depths on which it rests, and scare us in the midst 
of our follies. So it was when the Fatalists and 
the Epicureans had done their work in Rome. In 
the age of Nero there was scarcely a family of 
rank in all the empire, but their Magian or their 
Mesmerist was domesticated among them. Science 
was to have set the world free, and brought in the 
millennium of love and peace. But love and peace 
fled away to God in heaven ; and, instead of them, 
sensuality, and madness, and revenge, and Just, and 
cruelty, were let loose to hurt the earth, armed 
with demoniac powers, half real, half lies and 
crime, till mankind learnt in the anguish which fell 
upon them to what infernal spirit they had sold 
themselves. 

Two years ago, a congregation in a Roman 
Catholic chapel, in one of our large towns, were 
startled at hearing the following words :— 


Whatever my anxiety may be about the future, I 
trust I need at present have none in insisting before a 
congregation, however mixed, on the mysteries and 
difficulties which attach to the doctrine of God’s ex- 
istence, and which must be recognized by every one 
who believes it. I trust, and I am sure, that it is, as 
yet, safe even to put before a Protestant some of the 
stupendous wonders which he is obliged to accept, 
hay ef he will or no, when he confesses that there 
is a 
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They were from the lips of one who, whatever| Latitudinarian ; the Deist than the Socinian; the 


we may think of him, has as deep an insight as 
any living man into the actual condition of things 
in this country, and formed the prelude to an argu- 
ment, that there was no philosophical alternative 
between atheism and the Catholic faith. Strangely, 
} it seems to us,) he failed to see that a belief in 

zod must precede a faith in Revelation, and must 
rest on independent evidence. How can we believe 
that God has revealed Himself, unless we first be- 
lieve thathe is? But if for the words ‘‘ Catholic 
faith,’’ in a beautiful concluding passage in the 
same sermon, we substitute simply ‘ faith,”’ that 
inner conviction of the heart that God is, which the 
child and the man feel alike, and which, as we be- 
lieve, is God’s own witness of Himself, it may be 
that it is a very awful picture of a very awful 
truth :— 

Oh, my brethren, turn away from—faith! Where 
will you go? 
evidence, proof, argument,) and you become Protes- 
tant, Unitarian, Deist, Pantheist, Sceptic in a dreadful, 
but infallible succession—only not infallible by some 
accident of your position, of your education, and of 
your cast of mind—only not infallible, if you dismiss 
the subject of religion from your mind, deny yourself 
your reason, devote your thoughts to moral duties, or 
dissipate them in engagements of the world. Go, then, 
do your duty to your neighbor, be just, be charitable, 
be hospitable ; set a good example, uphold religion, 
as good for society; pursue your business, or your pro- 
fession, or your pleasure; eat and drink, tead the news, 
visit your friends, build and furnish, plant and sow, 
buy and sell, plead and debate, work for the world, 
settle your children, but eschew religious inquiry, if 
you will not have faith. It will but lead you thither, 
where there is no light, no peace, no hope ; it will 
lead you to the deep pit, where the sun, and the moon, 
and the stars, and the beauteous heavens are not; but 
chilliness, and barrenness, and perpetual desolation.* 


Such a book as this is a strange echo of these 
forebodings. We may turn away from it, affect a 
horror of it, slight it, laugh at it; but it is a symp- 
tom of a state of things, it is the first flame of a 
smouldering feeling now first gaining air, and 
neither its writers, nor we, nor any one, well know 
how large material of combustion there may be 
lying about ready to kindle. Practical atheism is 
abundant among us. Perhaps never, since the time 
of the Roman Empire, was money so omnipotent 
as in England at this moment; not only it com- 
mands all enjoyment, but it commands all respect. 
Wisdom is good, and so is courage, and so is 
talent; but to be well to do is to be wealthy. As 
men grow rich, they rise to place, to power, to 
influence. ‘Those who are not rich themselves, nor 
ever hope to be, feel an honor in the friendship of 
those who are ; they like to be seen with them, to 
have them visit at their houses, and they pay to 
riches the same kind of disinterested homage which 
religion claims for God. Again, straws show 
which way the stream runs. ‘There is a phrase 
current among so-called thinkers, which shows 
how faint a grasp they have of their conviction. 
Anglicanism is a sort of negative point, from which 
a current flows opposite ways; and, in describing 
their opinions, men speak of themselves as ** going 
as far’’ as such and such a point. The Puseyite 
goes further than the Anglican ; the Catholic than 
the Puseyite. Or the other way, the Latitudina- 
rian than the Protestant; the Socinian than the 


* Newman, Discourses, p. 299. 
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Atheist than the Deist. That is, they are all on a 
sliding-scale, and they know it. ‘They commit 
themselves one way or other to a principle, and it 
is only a question of courage, or of time, with them, 
how far they will carry it out. 

And, again, there is that sad sight, the ** cures of 
souls,’’ sold daily, publicly ; but how few have the 
courage to condemn it as utterly wrong and horri- 
ble! What would be thought of the government 
which sold the command of its colonies, its fleets, 
or its armies? though to that, too, we may come at 
last. ‘These are all phenomena of a huge troubled 
current which is rolling below us. If there is little 
professed or even conscious atheism among us, it 
is not because our hearts are set on God to love 
Him. Men who are so ready to disobey, cannot 
find any pleasure in the thought of Him. At 
present they profess to believe, and with ¢heir minds 
they think they believe, because they have a super- 
stition about speculative atheism, as if it were 
something dark and horrible; but let a few philos- 
ophers go first, and no thunder be seen to blight 
them, and we may see a different story. It may 
be—and if it be, who shall say it is not just—that 
in the order of Providence brief, dreadful periods 
of atheism should be the appointed punishment for 
long disobedience. As it was in the old times, it 
may be again in ours. He may turn away his 
face from us, and withdraw Himself, and leave us 
to reap the whirlwind in return for the vain words 
and false professions which we have sown. But 
this we know, that if we are once more on the 
threshold of some such stern, dreadful time, there 
is a help to those who cry for it in the wildest 
storm. We will not fear though the earth be 
moved, and though the hills be carried into the midst 
of the sea; though the waters rage and swell, and 
the mountains shake at the tempest, the rivers of 
that very flood—that awful atheist deluge—shall in 
the end make glad the Holy City, the place of His 
tabernacle, and cleanse and fertilize where it 
threatens to destroy. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
DESERT OF ATACAMA. 


A TRAVELLER through the highlands of Peru 
found lately in the Desert of Atacama the dried re- 
mains of an assemblage of human beings, seated in 
a semicircle as when alive, and staring into the 
burning waste before them. They had not been 
buried here ; life had not departed before they thus 
sat around ; but hope was gone ; the invader was at 
hand ; and, no escape being. left, they had come 
hither to die. They still sit immovable in that 
dreary desert ; dried like mummies by the effect 
of the hot air, they still keep their position, sit- 
ting up as in solemn council, while over that dread 
Areopagus silence broods everlastingly. 

The scene is described by Dr. Ried, in a letter 
from Valparaiso to a friend at Ratisbon, to whom 
he sent some of the mummies for deposition in the 
museum of the Zovlogical-Mineralogical Society of 
that city, where they now are. The letter is 
dated from the old Peruvian fortress at Lasana, on 
_ skirts of the Desert of Atacama, and is as fol- 
ows :— 

As I announced to you in my last, I am now on 
the road to Sucré, the capital of Bolivia. Four 
days after our departure from Valparaiso, we 
reached Cobija, from which the road leads for one 
and a half or two leagues (twenty leagues to a de- 
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gree) along the coast; it then turns towards the 
east. The shore consists of coarse sand, and is 
bespread with fragments of rock, which the fre- 
quent earthquakes have shaken down from the 
overhanging cliffs. The first mountain-range, 
which runs parallel with the sea at a distance of 
at most 1000 paces, rises to a height of about 4000 
feet. The way up leads through a steep ravine, 
the bed of an antediluvian torrent, and in four, or 
four and a half hours, we find ourselves on the 
plain—in the Desert of Atacama. I will not ven- 
ture to give a description of this waste. You may 
imagine, however, a vast undulating plain, where- 
on no trace of life is to be seen, where no insect 
shows itself, where no plant grows, where the 
stillness of the grave is only broken by the moan- 
ing of the wind, where the surface of the earth 
consists.of a calcareous mass—out of which salt 
and saltpetre, and similar products, shine forth 
abundantly—where a fine dust and a glaring refrac- 
tion of the sun’s rays make it painful to look 
around ; and where, finally, here and there, as the 
sole proof that men had once been here, the mum- 
mies of mules, of horses, and of human beings, are 
seen dried and undecomposed—and you may have 
a faint picture of Atacama. 

After four days’ march I came to Calama, a 
colony in the midst of an immense morass, where 
the traveller gives the mules water, and allows 
them to rest. One cannot possibly imagine any- 
thing more dreary than this place. The marsh 
contains a sort of bulrush, and a liquid which has 
nothing in common with water, except that it zs 
liquid, and which it is almost impossible to drink 
—and yet we must drink it, although it produces 
diarrhea. This morass is the source of a river, 
which, nearer the coast, and under the appellation 
of Nao, forms the boundary between Bolivia and 
Peru. If little channels are made in the banks of 
this river, their bed soon becomes petrified ; and 
grass, bulrushes, and whatever vegetation may be 
near, is covered with a crust of lime. In two 
days’ time I reached Chiu-Chiu, an ancient Peru- 
vian burying-place ; and here, in an extensive half- 
moon, sit men, women, and children—from 500 to 
600 in number—all in the same attitude, and gaz- 
ing vacantly before them—some fallen down, some 
partly covered with sand. One feels himself trans- 
planted into another world, and fancies that these 
ghastly features ask, ‘* What seekest thou here ?’’ 

The common opinion is, that they were buried 
in this place : mine is, that they buried themselves. 
For, firstly, there is no place in the neighborhood 
where they could have dwelt; secondly, many 
women are among them with their infants at their 
breast ; and, ¢hirdly, the similar attitude of them all, 
and the expression of grief which is still discernible 
on most of the countenances, prove sufficiently that 
they had withdrawn hither in despair when the 
Spaniards conquered and devastated their land. 
There is, moreover, on the boundary of this desert 
a place called Tucuman, which, in the language 
of the country, means, ‘* All is lost.’’ 

They had the belief that, if they died, they would 
be removed to a better world towards the west, on 
which account there are cooking utensils found 
beside them full of maize. The whole scene pro- 
duced a deeply melancholy impression—on me at 
least it had that effect. With this you will receive 
two of these dried human beings ; more I cannot 
send, on account of the many difficulties, and the 
great expense of transport. The cases for these 
two must be sent hither from Valparaiso, for in 
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Cobija there is no wood at all. The people and 
the mules must be hired at the last-named place, 
and for each mule I must pay from eighteen to 
twenty dollars. 

Not far from the same place are the so-famous 
meteorlithes ene supposed to have fallen from 
the air], which you will receive at the same time 
with the mummies. It is my opinion that they are 
not meteorlithes, but are of volcanic origin. The 
first was found about fifty years ago. They lie on 
the road by which the Indians carried the Peruvian 
bark to Copiapo in Chili. At first they were 
thought to be silver, and the Indians made them- 
selves spurs of them. Those which have already 
been collected are covered over by the drifting 
sand, and one must dig in order to get at them. 
With little trouble we may convince ourselves that 
a voleanic eruption once took place here, for the 
direction of a distinct vein can easily be fol- 
lowed. I have my compass with me, and find that 
these stones contain a large quantity of iron. The 
stones appear in about 23° 30’ south latitude, and 
between forty-five and fifty Spanish leagues distant 
from the coast. You will get too, with these, 
several lumps of salt, of which I here discovered 
six or eight enormous veins and beds. 

At the north-east end of the coast I reached Lasa- 
na, a fortress of the old Peruvians. It is built on 
a tongue of land between the two arms of a small 
river, and appears to have been the last place of 
refuge whither the Peruvians withdrew when pur- 
sued on all sides by the Spaniards. The style of 
building is exactly similar to that of our old Ger- 
man marauder fortresses—the walls being of coarse 
masonry, and the small rooms, holes, and hiding- 
places endless and indescribable. No room is more 
than eight feet square, many scarcely five ; doors 
two feet in height ; windows few in number, and 
those not larger than one’s fist ; and withal the 
whole town (a hundred or a hundred and fifty fami- 
lies may perhaps have dwelt here) built like one 
house, in which the greater part had to pass through 
from ten to fifteen rooms to get to their own apart- 
ment. All this, together with the wildness of the 
site, the high river-banks, which so cover this cas- 
tle of the Incas, that from the level of the desert 
one is not aware of its existence—forms a remark- 
able spectacle. An old negro, who has lived down 
by the river for upwards of forty years, told me I 
was the first white man who had been there in that 
time. The inhabitants must have died of hun- 
ger, for we literally stand and walk on skulls and 
bones. Every hole and corner is full of them. 
I was unable to find out the meaning of the word 
Lasana. The language of this district is now un- 
known. 

I got acquainted with a Bolivian officer, who, at 
the command of his government, had undertaken 
the journey to the frontier of Paraguay. His ac- 
counts are very delightful, and he showed me va- 
rious medicinal plants, as yet unknown, of which 
I will send you some by and by. An insect, which 
in Bolivia is found in great quantities, and which 
instantly raises a blister on the skin like boiling 
water, is used by the natives as a remedy for sore 
throat; and a plant which causes much pain is 
excellent for scrofula and rheumatism. It is 


called jarilla (charija), and deserves to be used. 
From this letter it will be seen that a stay in this 
desert alone could furnish matter for researches 
and observations for a whole year. 

I will only add, that through the very middle of 
the desert a mountain-chain stretches itself, con- 
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sisting of naked rocks, of which I send some frag- 
ments. Everywhere around we see the broad and 
deep beds of rivers, one of which falls 3000 feet in 
the space of four leagues. The granite to the 
right and to the left is polished like marble. 
Everywhere are traces of the gigantic effects of 
water, but nowhere any water, neither any histori- 
cal accounts of rain. 


And now enough of Atacama. May what I 


have sent arrive safely at its destination, and help 
to complete the picture which the pen of a passing 
wanderer is too weak to give! 


The sensation produced by the sight of these 
mummies is very different from that experienced 
when viewing those Egyptian ones which we have 
hitherto been accustomed to see. In the latter, the 
recumbent posture takes from the corpse all that 
might connect it in our minds with the functions 
of the living body. Like our own dead, it lies 
stretched out at its full length, the hands generally 
crossed over the breast, nor does the countenance 
retain much of a life-like expression; but in the 
former the attitude reminds us at once of the time 
when the warm blood still circulated through the 
now dry body, while the face has still its distinct 
features, and in one instance, especially, the ex- 
pression of intense suffering. They do not seem 
so far removed from our own present state as the 
embalmed mummy of Egypt: by that expression 
of human suffering, and by their erect position, 
there still seems some link between us and them. 
Hence perhaps our painful sympathy ; while, as 
we gaze on the shrunken form that has lain thou- 
sands of years within the Pyramids, and is at last 
unswathed before our scrutinizing eyes, we feel, 
** between us and thee there is no connecting link ; 
we live, and thy realm is death.” And it is just 
because these mummies of Peru do not remind us 
of death that they produce on us the impression 
which they do. There they sit before us, inanimate 
and immovable, yet associated by this attitude and 
aspect with all the phenomena of life. 

The two mummies at present in the museum at 
Ratisbon—of which one is the body of a man, the 
other of a female—may thus be described :—The 
knees are drawn up close to the body, the arms are 
pressed against the ribs, and in each instance the 
right arm falls between the bent knees to the 
ground. ‘The body of the man is of a reddish cop- 
per color, approaching to brown; that of the wo- 
man is of a dirty brownish color. The nails of 
the fingers and toes are perfectly preserved, even 
the hair of both still remains, and that of the female 
is prettily braided, and at the end fastened with a 
knot. The eyelids, too, are in a good state of 
preservation. ‘The heads of both are bent back- 
wards, as if death had overtaken them in their pres- 
ent posture, and as if, too, they had had to combat 
with exhaustion. The mouth of the woman is 
open, giving to the whole face an expression which 
makes it painful to dwell upon: one turns away 
from it as soon as possible, and is glad to do so. 
Suffering, terrible suffering, is depicted on that 
countenance, and the last convulsive efforts of na- 
ture are distinctly visible. 

Dr. Ried, the traveller from whose letters the 
extracts above quoted have been taken, is by birth 
a Scotchman. While still young, he was sent to 








SONGS IN THE NIGHT. 


the Scotch monastery at Ratisbon to receive his edu- 
cation, and since, twenty years, has traversed the 
world in all directions, meeting with the strangest 
adventures, and adding greatly to our knowledge 
of the country and the people of the interior of South 
America. His present journey was undertaken in 
the character of inspector-general of the military 
hospitals in the free state of Bolivia; and it was 
while proceeding thither that these letters, dated 
from Lasana, were written. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
SONGS IN THE NIGHT. 
THE TEMPLE IN DARKNESS. 

Darkness broods upon the temple, 

Glooms along the lonely aisles, 
Fills up all the orient window, 

Whence, like little children’s wiles, 
Shadows—purple, azure, golden— 

Broke upon the floor in smiles. 
From the great heart of the organ 

Bursts no voice of chant or psalm ; 
All the air, by music-pulses 

Stirred no more, floats deathly calm ; 
And no precious incense rising, 

Falls, like good men’s prayers, in balm. 
Not a sound of living footstep 

Echoes on the marble floor; 
Not a sigh of stranger passing 

Pierces through the closéd door. 
Quenched the light upon the altar : 

Where the priest stood, none stands more 
Lord, why hast thou left thy temple 

Scorned of man, disowned by thee? 
Rather let thy right hand crush it, 

None its desolation see ! 
List—*‘ He who the temple builded 

Doth his will there. Let it be !’’ 


A LIGHT IN THE TEMPLE. 
Lo, a light within the temple ! 

Whence it cometh no man knows ; 
Barred the doors: the night-black windows 

Stand apart in solemn rows. 
All without seems gloom eternal, 

Yet the glimmer comes and goes— 
As if silent-footed angels 

Through the dim aisles wandered fair, 
Only seen amid the darkness 

By the glory in their hair. 
Till at the forsaken altar 

They all met, and praised God there ! 
Now the light grows !—fuller, clearer ! 

Hark, he organ ’gins to sound, 
Faint, like broken spirit crying 

Unto Heaven from the ground; 
While the chorus of the angels 

Mingles everywhere around ! 
Lo, the altar shines all radiant, 

Though no mortal priest there stands, 
And no earthly congregation 

Worships with uplifted hands : 
Yet they gather, slow and saint-like, 

In innumerable bands ! 
And the chant celestial rises 

Where the human prayers have ceased : 
No tear-sacrifice is offered, 

For all anguish is appeased. 
Through its night of desolation, 

To his temple comes—the Priest ! 
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